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INTRODUCTORY 

Weare in the throes of a great social crisis. World-wide unrest 
has spread among the laboring classes. Popular discontent is ren- 
dered more acute by the anarchistic recklessness of criminal profi- 
teering and lawless radicalism. Worst of all, there is no authority 
to direct the consciences of men, so long as the voice of the Church 
remains unheeded. Seldom was there such need of a religious 
and social renewal of mankind. Seldom was there so great an op- 
portunity, and consequently so vast a responsibility on our part. 

Thinking men look to the Church for a solution of the problems 
that vex the world. .On her principles alone, we know, can a sound 
social order be established. It lies with us to make these understood 
and to bring them into practice. 

To render the present outlines serviceable for more extensive 
study and for lecture purposes, as well as for general reading, care- 
ful reference is made throughout by the author to his two volumes 
upon this particular subject: “The World Problem’ and “Demo- . 
cratic Industry,”* which together cover the entire field of the labor 
question, from a theoretical, practical and historical point of view. 


First ARTICLE 
THE CORNER STONE OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 
A Livine WaGE 
Man is a human being, made to the image and likeness of God, 
and destined for higher things than merely the amassing of per- 


*New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
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sonal wealth or the enrichment of a capitalist employer. This truth 
is fundamental in all Christian sociology. The immediate purpose 
of industry is not the accumulation of profits, as men in practice 
believed during the days that followed the Reformation and the 
decadence of the medieval guilds, but the provision of a decent 
livelihood for all engaged in the noble work of production for the 
common good. It is not to enable a few to live luxuriously and to 
cumber the soil with their palaces and villas, but to enable all who 
deserve it to enjoy the fruits of faithful toil, Rudimentary as this 
truth is, the world has failed to grasp it. Capital and labor alike 
have lost their hold upon the vital Christian principles that once 
were so clearly understood in the Ages of Faith. 


I. NATURE OF THE LivING WAGE* 


The earth was created for all alike. Directly, by its cultivation; or 
indirectly, by the processes of industry and commerce or by any other 
worthy service, the worker has a right to draw subsistence from it. 
The mental no less than the manual worker, and the spiritual laborer 
as well, who confers on mankind the highest boon of all, are de- 
serving of their hire. Even the humblest toiler has the right to have 
his human needs supplied in return for his honest labor. For the 
majority this is possible only through the living wage. 

The living wage is defined by Pope Leo XIII. as a wage “suffi- 
cient to support the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort.” 
Such comfort implies the satisfaction of all real human needs. 
These are not merely physical, but educational, recreational, moral 
and religious as well. It should enable him further to provide for a 
family in Christian decency, that the mother of the home may abide 
with her children, caring for their bodily wants, training their 
docile minds, and guiding them in the path of virtue and religion. 
Such is the Christian ideal. It should finally make it possible for 
him, by thrift and temperance, to lay aside sufficient for future 
emergencies, or to insure himself against them. 


Opportunity should be given the worker for a wholesome and 
cheerful family life. Housing facilities will naturally differ in the 


* Consult: “The World Problem,” pp. 91-95, 108, 114, 147, 148, 259. 
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various localities. The same conditions are not equally attainable in 
all cities. But the worker should be able to enjoy, in the full sense 
of the word, the happiness of home, with the reasonable comfort 
that this supposes. The wage of the woman worker must be suffi- 
cient at least for her own support, independently of any assistance 
from others, thus removing from her the dangers, physical and 
moral, which poverty often brings to her. The living wage of the 
adult male worker should suffice for an average family. 


The question whether the obligation of the employer to pay a 
wage sufficient, in the case of a married worker, to support wife and 
children, should be considered an obligation of justice or of charity 
is answered variously by Catholic moralists. Yet charity, we must 
remember, is no less binding than justice. Some stipulate that such 
assistance be further contributed towards the family support as 
wife and children can reasonably give. Literally taken, the labor 
encyclical of Pope Leo refers only to the obligation of paying a 
wage adequate for the support of the laborer himself, but various 
social authorities hold that he evidently implies also the support of 
wife and children. There is question here, be it clearly understood, 
of the very least wage that must be paid, and not of what should in 
any given instance be offered as proper and befitting, so that the 
laborer’s wages may be adequately proportioned to his contribution 
to industry. 


II. ATTAINMENT OF A LIVING WAGE* 


The mere operation of the law of supply and demand cannot. be 
counted upon permanently to secure a living wage for all. Neither 
is it attainable through the conversion of selfish capital or even 
through the unaided efforts of altruistic employers. The latter will 
often be forced to yield to the conditions imposed by competition 
with unscrupulous rivals. - 

Even the trade unions, though gradually embracing larger num- 
bers of unskilled workers, are far from extending to all. This is 
particularly true where there is question of the multitude of women 
workers. Labor unions are naturally interested primarily or exclus- 
ively in the organized worker alone, although indirectly their in- 


* Consult “The World Problem,” pp. 87-91, 95-98. 
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fluence also affects the lot of the unorganized. It must further be 
taken into account that the success of unionism in one period, under 
economic conditions favorable to its development, is no guarantee 
of its position on the morrow. 

The stable attainment of a living wage for all unable to protect 
themselves is possible only through wage legislation. Such legisla- 
tion is a tradition in the Church. Wages, in guild days, were 
minutely regulated by guild statutes, which, in turn, were authorized 
by the State or municipality. In their “Social Reconstruction” the 
American Bishops demand a legal minimum wage (p. 17). Mini- 
mum-wage laws for women and children have been introduced into 
many parts of the United States and Great Britain. They had long 
before been successful elsewhere. For those unable to earn the 
legal minimum, special provisions are made that they may not be 
excluded from whatever participation in gainful occupation may 
be possible for them. Such laws hardly call for any defense at the 
present time. 

Minimum-wage laws for adult male workers have been less com- 
mon, because less imperatively needed. They are necessary to what- 
ever extent a living wage may be impossible of attainment without 
them. 

Finally, that such laws may be effective minimum-wage boards 
are required, on which capital, labor and the public can be repre- 
sented to adjust the wages to the changing conditions of prices and 
similar considerations. Yet the minimum wage is not, any more 
than countless other measures, to be regarded as a panacea. It must 
be supplemented by additional legislation, wisely planned to meet 
the occurring difficulties. Excessive legislation is a futility and a 
danger. 


III. ProvipING FoR THE FuTuRE* 


The living wage must obviously suffice both for present and future 
needs and emergencies, provided that the virtue of thrift is not dis- 
regarded. The laborer must clearly be protected against want in 
sickness and old age. Involuntary unemployment should not be 


* Consult: “The World Problem,” pp: 192-200. 
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permitted to plunge both him and his family into hopeless misery, 
or make them dependent upon charity. 

State insurance against sickness, invalidity, unemployment and 
old age is therefore to be favored and legally promoted,—but in so 
far only as it may be a temporary necessity. It is not to be aimed 
at as a final measure. Accepted in the latter sense, it would make 
of the worker a mere ward of the State. Social insurance, in other 
words, must not become a substitute for a real living wage. The 
minimum wage should gradually be increased until it enables the 
worker to carry his own insurance and so retain his rightful inde- 
pendence. Where such a wage exists there is no reason for State 
insurance, which then becomes merely a part of State paternalism, 
a condition to which the laborer must not permit himself to be de- 
graded. Personal insurance of certain kinds may, if necessary, be 
made obligatory; but great care must be taken not to hamper true 
personal liberty. 

In conclusion, it is fitting that the worker be remunerated, not 
with a mere minimum, but with a wage adequately in proportion 
with his individual contribution to industry and to the nation’s pros- 
perity. Neither, however, should he demand more than the common 
good allows. Both wages and profits must be strictly circumscribed 
by this. Exceptional enterprise or industry deserves an exceptional 
reward, but under no conditions should this be permitted to become 
excessive, whether on the part of capital, management, or labor. 

Above all we must bear in mind that the first moral charge of 
industry is the laborer’s right to a decent livelihood. This prin- 
ciple flows from the fact stated in the beginning, that the purpose 
of industry is not profits, but a proper Christian living for all who 
participate in it. To refer once more to the Bishops’ document: 
“The employer has a right to get a reasonable living out of his 
business, but he has no right to interest on his investment, until his 
employees have obtained at least a living wage. This is the human 
and Christian, in contrast to the purely commercial and pagan, ethics 
of industry” (p. 24). 





THE COUNTRY PRIEST 
By the Rev. Tuomas P. PuHexan, LL.D. 


Samuel Johnson, lexicographer, essayist, poet, was an ardent 
advocate and admirer of city life. He was thoroughly conversant 
with—“all the forms of life and all the shades of moral and intel- 
lectual character which were to be seen from Islington to the 
Thames, and from Hyde Park to Mile-End Green. But his 
philosophy stopped at the first turnpike gate. Of the rural life of 
England he knew nothing; and he took it for granted that every-~ 
body who lived in the country was either stupid or miserable. 
‘Country gentlemen,’ he said, ‘must be unhappy: for they have not 
Observant and: discrimi- 


, 99 


enough to keep their lives in motion. 


nating in literary criticism, with a homely wisdom sharpened by 
experience and observation, he was singularly deficient in knowledge 
of human nature. “He had studied, not the genus man, but the 
species London” (Macaulay, “Samuel Johnson”). Although born 


and bred in a rural district, he was so enamored of urban life that 
when the harbingers of death came, he left the green fields of his 
native village to end his days in the congestion of the great city, 
with its familiar and pleasing bustle and confusion. 


The famous philosopher passed away almost a century and a 
half ago, but his prejudices and suspicions still flourish in the minds 
of urban dwellers. The country is “terra incognita,” to be visited 
only during the vacation period, a land of sunshine and vegetation, 
peopled by jolly, kindly, industrious folk, arrayed in strange gar- 
ments, speaking a language less modern than the metropolitan dia- 
lect. The country church is a pleasant, homely structure, sur- 
rounded by lawns, dotted with fragrant flowers and cheery shrubs. 
The pastor and his curate are amiable, energetic priests, with many 
missions and stations to attend on Sunday, organizing bazaars and 
festivals for the amusement of visitors, and incidentally to gather 
the corn of the fruitful months as a store for the lean season, when 
the dreary winter days paralyze every industry. With kind wishes 
and lavish prodigality the generous summer sojourners aid the in- 


voluntary exiles and bemoan their sad fate. The young assistant, 
6 
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ensconced in the snug city rectory, dreams of the distant future 
when his novitiate is completed and he assumes the care of souls, 
and shudders Jest he be transferred from metropolitan delights to 
provincial solitude. Even those who, like the poet, were reared 
among the fields and forests are reluctant to leave the London bustle 
for the Litchfield peace. On every side the country rector and his 
bucolic surroundings are objects of wholesome dread and genuine 
commiseration. 

Yet the priest in the rural district has many pleasures and consola- 
tions, both spiritual and temporal. He may be far from his old 
home and cherished friends, his congregation small and widely 
scattered, his resources meagre and uncertain, his Sunday journeys 
long and enervating, his non-Catholic neighbors tinctured with the 
intolerance unknown in larger centres, yet he is doing the Lord’s 
work. “A priest should not complain. He is a soldier. The out- 
post duty is not pleasant, but it is a duty. The Church was not 
created for priests but the priesthood for the Church” (Canon 
Sheehan, “Luke Delmege”). The pioneers of the faith drive weary 
miles on Sunday to the humble chapel, where the careworn priest 
offers the Adorable Sacrifice, feeds their souls with the Bread of 
Life and guides their feet aright by the maxims of the Gospel. 
Over rough highways, through rain and snow, he carries spiritual 
consolation to the poor soul about to escape the thraldom of the 
flesh and eager to go to the bosom of the Father, and the grateful 
pilgrim calls down benedictions on his devoted head. He follows 
the funeral cortege to God’s Acre, to say a fond farewell ere the 
departed begins the last sweet sleep in holy ground. He pours the 
regenerating waters on the head of the new-born babe, he joins the 
maid and the youth in the holy bonds of wedlock, he assists at their 
innocent rejoicing, blessing the fond and proud father and mother, 
wishing God-speed to the departing bride and groom. He knows 
every member of his congregation intimately and well, visits their 
humble homes, consoles them in affliction, participates in their simple 
triumphs. The children gather around his knees and flock to his 
catechism classes. His people lovingly salute him as “Father,” for 
he is the Good Shepherd who guards the sheepfold, ready to sacrifice 
his life for the lambs of the flock, prepared to leave the ninety and 
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nine in the desert to reclaim the poor wanderer. Care, isolation, 
loneliness, misunderstandings may try his soul and sadden his heart. 
Yet he is doing God’s holy will. Like the patriarch of Ur he has 
left home, family and friends at the call of the Master. “The 
Church was not created for priests but the priesthood for the 
Church.” 

Nor is the country rector deprived of worldly joys and 
legitimate recreation. His home is usually attractive and com- 
fortable, the neighboring clergy affable and hospitable, the land- 
scape smiling and beautiful. Modern inventions have annihilated 
space and time, and the telephone and the automobile bring him in 
close communication with his fellow priests. Usually the railroad 
service is prompt and efficient and an occasional trip to his home 
town will dissipate the inevitable ennui of country life. To the 
devotee of sport, there are ample opportunities to satisfy his fondest 
desires. Golf links, tennis courts, and the ubiquitous rural baseball 
team will enable him to pass pleasant hours in the open air. Lakes 
and streams provide sport for the disciple of Isaac Walton, the 
forest teems with birds and small game to entice the enthusiastic 
Nimrod. Walking is always a beneficial and pleasing exercise, and 
an evening stroll through shaded lanes and wooded copse will 
revive his jaded spirit after the mental or physical fatigues of the 
day. A drive with his favorite horse, a motor trip along the smooth 
highways is soothing and exhilarating. The cultivation of flowers, 
the care of a garden, the pruning or grafting of trees will appeal 
to the man with agricultural fancies. His faithful flock are delight- 
ed to see their priest enjoying these innocent and healthful pastimes, 
and his non-Catholic brethren are pleased to find him human, with 
an appreciation for manly sports and rural occupations. The priest 
needs recreation from the arduous duties of the Sunday and the 
monotony of his solitary life. Participation in the activities of the 
community brings kindlier feelings between his own congregation 
and the members of other denominations, and the simple pleasure 
and relaxation conserve his health and spirits. 

The country rector is primarily a man of action rather than a 
man of letters. Yet during his spare moments he has ample oppor- 
tunity for reading and study. He is the leader of his people and 
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must guide them along the narrow path, he must preach the Gospel 
of Christ and explain the mysteries and practices of religion. He 
may be invited to engage in non-sectarian movements, educational, 
literary or social. If he be learned and practical he will win the 
esteem of his fellow citizens, become a power in the community, 
and his triumphs will redound to the good of religion. To speak 
eloquently, to write instructively requires both reading and study. 
“Reading maketh a fuli man, conference a ready man, writing an 
exact man” (Bacon, “Essay on Studies”). Solid piety and sterling 
ability are two qualifications absolutely essential for the priest, and 
learning is their handmaid. ‘The people will revere a saintly pastor 
in spite of his want of worldly wisdom; they will respect a born 
ruler, even though he be not remarkable for piety ; but a mere book- 
worm they will despise. Still it will be recognized by all that 
a priest who is at once a man of piety, a man of the world (in the 
good sense), and a scholar, presents the perfect combination needed 
for the due exercise of the ministry” (Scannell, “The Priest’s 
Studies”). The individual priest must select his own course of 
study or reading. Philosophy, Theology, Sacred Scripture, Church 
History, Canon Law, Rubrics, Church Music, studies of seminary 
days, may be reviewed and his knowledge revived or perfected. 
Science, Art, Literature, Languages, History may engross his at- 
tention and aid in the development of his mind. Desultory reading 
or research will not profit him much, he must have some definite 
goal in view. A short period devoted to study each day will store 
his mind with useful knowledge, enable him to preach the Gospel 
intelligently to his people and dissipate and destroy the petty annoy- 
ances and troubles of parish life. 

Weeks and months and years pass with incredible swiftness for 
the busy and zealous country priest. The children whom he baptized 
have grown to maturity and leave the home nest to seek fame and 
fortune in more populous centres. Trained in the duties and prac- 
tices of religion by the good pastor who has done outpost duty for 
a generation, they become the bone and sinew of the new parish and 
revive the wasted energies of the urban population. The noon of 
the pastor’s life has passed and the shadows of evening fall athwart 
his path. Perhaps he may bid adieu to his rural cares and return to 
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the haunts of his youth, his mind stored with knowledge, his soul 
inspired with apostolic zeal, to continue his labors in the great 
metropolis. Perchance, like the workers in the field, his confrére 
may be taken, he may be left behind. Yet he continues to glean the 


golden grain until the Master calls him away. He has done the will 
of God. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. Water Dru, S.J. 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE PRE-EXISTING CHRIST: A STUDY OF 
PuHivippPiAns II, 6. 


I. THe Curist or St. Paut. Fr. Paul Galtier, S.J., has made a 
most scholarly study of Christ’s obedience unto death.’ We trans- 
late the famous Pauline passage, that is classic in this matter: 


Yea, have this mind in you, which in fact ye have in the mystic union with 
Christ Jesus. Since He was in the nature of God, He did not look upon equality 
with God as a something arrogated unto Himself; and yet He emptied Himself 
thereof, by taking the nature of a slave, and by becoming like men. And having 
appeared among us in outward bearing as mere man, He still further humbled 
Himself by submitting even to death,—yea, to death on a cross! And that is why 
God the Father raised Him to the very highest place; and freely gave Him THE 
NAME, which stands above all other names. Hence, in THE NAME of Jesus 
every knee should bend in heaven, on earth, and under the earth; and every 
— should confess that Jesus Christ is Jahweh in the glory of God the 

ather. 


1. Jesus is God. Jesus was “in the nature (éy yope;) of God.” 


He had the form, the principle of activity, of God. The form, prin- 
ciple of activity, woogr, is a something intrinsic, essential, vital, 
and is here opposed to cyf.a, the shape, fashion, figure, outward 
bearing,—a something extrinsic to popp%, the Divine nature. Christ 
in His pre-existence was God by nature; and at the Incarnation He 
took upon Himself the nature of a slave. Hiding His Divine 
nature, He seemed in outward bearing to be mere man. This an- 
tithesis is completely missed by Rev. James Strachan, when he says: 
“The word ‘form’ signifies both reality and appearance.” 

2. Jesus is Conscious of His Divinity. Since the Logos had 
Divine nature in His pre-existence, “He did not look upon equality 
with God as a something arrogated unto Himself.” The Word, 
from all eternity, was fully conscious of His Divinity. 


II. TH1s CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE TEXT. The verbal noun éeray- 
y6¢, according to grammarians, has an active rather than a passive 


. we jusqu’a la mort,” in Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, April, 1920, 
Pp. . 

? Philippians, ii, 5-11. 

* The Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles, “Westminster New Testament” 
(London: Melrose, 1910), p. 178. 
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sense, and means an act of plundering, a usurpation. Whereas, 
donaypa is the object plundered, the thing usurped. Verbal nouns 
in -yog denote an action; in -yx the result of the action. 


Blass mentions no exception to this rule, and even distinguishes 
between @anttoyss, the act of baptising, and @dxtteya, which in- 
cludes the result. ‘ te Se ey 

This distinction is not clear in New Testament usage. For the 
non-salutary baptism of John, * the salutary baptism of Jesus, * and 
the sacred passion of Jesus as an allegorical baptism,’ are all ex- 
pressed by the same word. @dénttspa. And yet the result of John’s 
baptism was not that of the sacrament; and the allegorical baptism, 
which Jesus yearned for, were the actions of His foes as well as His 
own passion. On the other hand, @anrticyé¢ is used of John’s bap- 
tism by Josephus;’ of the sacrament of baptism by St. Paul,’ and 
of Jewish purifications by Mark,” and Paul." 


It is not clear that the Hellenistic of the New Testament either 
distinguishes between @anttoyé6g and Gdxttopa as between an 
action and its result, or consistently assigns to verbal nouns in -wo¢ 
an exclusively active sense. gpayuédc, “an enclosing,” is used for 
godypa, “anenclosure.”” Oscpdg and yenspé¢ are not used to de- 
note an action. &ytacyés means the act of sanctification,” or the 
effect of that act," or the cause of that effect.” évetdtaudg means 
either the act of insulting,” or an insult sustained." 


1. The Godhead Not an Usurpation. By its analogy to the fore- 
going words, we may conclude that dexayyés is either the act 
of plundering, seizing, usurping; or the thing plundered, seized, 


* Grammar of New Testament Greek, by Friedrich Blass. Eng. tr. by Henry 
St. John Thackeray. 2d ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1911), p. 62. 

* Matthew, iii, 7; xxi, 25; Mark, i, 4; xi, 30; Luke, iii, 3; vii, 29; xx, 4; Acts, 
i, 22; x, 37; xiii, 24; xviii, 25; xix, 3, 4. 

* Romans, vi, 4; Ephesians, iv, 5; Col., ii, 12; 1 Peter, iii, 21. 

* Mark, x, 38, 39; late xii, 50. 

* Antiquitates, xviii, 5, 2. 

* Hebrews, vi, 2 

” Mark, vii, 4. 

” Hebrews, ix, 10. 

“ Matthew, xxi, 33; Mark, xii, 1; Luke, xiv, 23. 

“ 1 Thes., iv, 7. 

* Romans, vi, 19. 

* 1 Cor., i, 30. By metonymy of cause for effect, Christ is here said to be our 
sanctification. 

Romans, xv, 3. 
" 1 Timothy, iii, 7; Hebrew, x, 33. 
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usurped. The word occurs only in Philippians 11, 6 as Scriptural. 
Its meaning is active in only one classical author ;” passive in two 
passages of St. Cyril of Alexandria,” and once in Eusebius.” 

The correlative éexayya, a thing plundered, seized, usurped, is 
found seventeen times in the LXX,” and once in Symmachus and 
Theodotion.” 

This study of the text of Philippians ii, 6, leaves no doubt as to 
St. Paul’s teaching. From eternity the Logos was conscious of His 
Divinity. ‘He did not look upon equality with God as a something 
arrogated unto Himself.” He was conscious that He was God by 
nature, and not by usurpation,—not by a Modernistic evolution of 
the Messianic consciousness. 

Dr. Heinrich Schumacher, New Testament Professor of the 
Catholic University, has amassed an overwhelming array of Patris- 
tic evidence to show that Phil. ii, 6, refers to the pre-existing Christ. 
From Tertullian down to the Reformation, the witnesses were well- 
nigh unanimous. Only three are in the least doubtful: Ambrosi- 
aster and St. Athanasius (fourth century), and Gorran (+ 1296). 

Luther is the first to fly full in the face of the traditional exege- 


sis of Phil., 11,6. Interpreting our passage, he writes: 


These most salutary words of the Apostle have been obscured by those who 
have hopelessly missed the meaning of “forma Dei... formam servi. . . havi- 
tum... similitudinem hominum,” and have interpreted these terms of the divine 
and human natures. This is what Paul meant to say. Though Christ was perfect, 
abounding in the form of God and all things good, so as not to need any act or 
suffering in order to be just and saved . . . yet on this account He was not puffed 
ap or Me ar nor did He arrogate unto Himself any power over us, although 
He might rightly have done so. Quite the contrary, He so acted,—toiling, work- 
ing, suffering, dying,—as to be like unto the rest of men, nor to be other than man 
in are conduct, as if He had need so to do and was bereft of the quali- 
ties of Go 


In his De duplici justitia, Luther explicitly says that “forma Dei 
means not God’s substance . . . but wisdom, virtue, justice, good- 
ness and liberty. So that Christ the Man is here said to have been 
free, powerful, wise and subject to neither vice nor sin.’”” 

This false interpretation of Luther is followed by Erasmus, Cal- 


* Plutarch, Moral, 12 A. 
® De Adoratione in Spiritu et Veritate, 1, 25; and Adversus Julianum, VI. 

* In Lucam VI. 

* Leviticus, vi, 4; Job, xxix, 17; Ps., Ixi, 10; Sirach, xvi, 13; Malachy, i, 13; 
Isaias, xlii, 22; Ixi, 8; Ezechiel, xviii, 7. 13, 16, 18; xix, Es 6; xxii, 25, 27, 29; 
Xxxiii, 15. 

* Ps, Ixi, 11. 
* De libert. Christ. ‘Weimar ed. (1883), vol. vii, p. 66. 
* Weimar ed., vol. ii, p. 147. 
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vin, Johannes Piscator, Grotius, Velasquez and many modern Prot- 
estants. 

2. The Godhead Not a Prize to be Clung to. Among Catholics, 
who interpret our passage of the pre-existing Christ, the vast ma- 
jority understand dprayyés as a stressing of Christ’s eternal and 
rightful equality with God the Father. “Since He was in the 
nature of God, He did not look upon equality with God as a some- 
thing arrogated unto Himself’; but was conscious of being Divine 
by His very nature. 

Another interpretation of épxayyé¢ begins with Origen and 
Novatian in the third century, and is held by Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia, many Protestants and some few Catholic commentators. 
Among these latter are Beelen, Prat, S.J., and Nisius, S.J. They 
translate: “Although He was God, yet He did not look upon equal- 
ity with God as above all things to be clung to, but He emptied 
Himself, etc.” 

Theodore, writing against Apollinarius,” says: “Likeness to God 
was in Him not sought after, but natural.” Hence, he is not clear 
against the Vulgate’s interpretation. 

Lightfoot * says that the interpretation of dpxayyt¢ as “robbery” 
or “usurpation” is due to the influence of the Latin Fathers. He 
presents a catena of Greek Fathers to favor the rendering: “He, 
though existing before the worlds in the form of God, did not treat 
His equality with God as a prize, a treasure to be greedily clutched 
and ostentatiously displayed; on the contrary, He resigned the 
glories of heaven.” Lightfood bases his argument on the phrase 
 Goxaywa hyetebat, which commonly meant “to clutch greedily” a 
prize or treasure. Dr. Schumacher” goes over this evidence most 
minutely, and aligns it in favor of the Vulgate interpretation. By a 
slip,” he includes Dr. C. J. Vaughan” among Catholic commenta- 
tors. ‘ 

We here note the inexact interpretat n of Goodier, S.J.: “For 
He, although He was by nature God, ye did not set great store on 


** Sachau ed., B. 46, apud Swete’s ed. of Theodore, vol. i, p. 216. 
t 


- Philippians, : ed. (London: Macmillan 1885), pp. 133F 
* Op. cit., pp. 17-5 
- s, OP: cit., p. 103. 
* Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 3d ed. (London: Mac- 
millan, 1872), p. 105. 
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his equality with God.” This is false: He ever set great store on 
this equality. 

III. THis CoNSCIOUSNESS IN THE ANCIENT VERSIONS. The Old 
Latin " bears witness to the same interpretation as does the Vulgate, 
“non rapinam arbitratus est esse se equalem Deo.” Tertullian” 
writes: “In effigie Dei constitutus, non rapinam existimavit pariari 
Deo, sed exhausit semetipsum.” St. Augustine is very clear: “Non 
rapinam arbitratus est Filius esse equalis Deo. Non erat ei rapina; 
natura erat; sic erat ex zternitate; sic erat zqualis Patri.” The 
Latin translations of Origen and of Theodore of Mopsuestia “ also 
witness to rapina. Theodore explains épxaypés, rapina, is the sense 
of dgpxayya. This passive meaning of rapina is common in late 
Latin. In Phil, ii, 6, it is clearly a something stolen, usurped, arro- 
gated to one’s self, not connatural, not essential. In His pre-exis- 
tence, Christ was not only true God, but also fully conscious of the 
Divinity whereof He emptied Himself at the Incarnation, nor did 
He either in eternity or in time deem His Godhead to be a usurpa- 
tion. 

The Syriac version is also to be grouped with the Old Latin and 
Vulgate in interpreting dpxayyss of a thing usurped. Ephraim 
(+ 373) witnesses to the Old Syriac. The Armenian version of his 
writings, which the Mechitarists have edited,” favors the Vulgate 
rendering, by which it may have been influenced. Aphraat and 
Philoxenus Mabbugensis, while echoing the coequality of Christ 
with the Father, do not interpret derayyé¢. However, the Peshitta 
hettiphey@ undoubtedly means a thing usurped. Moreover, the 
Arabic version has: “Who, always being in the image of God, did 
not deem it a robbery to be like to God.” The Athiopic reads: 
“Who, since He was God, usurped naught from Him who was 
God.” The Bohairic translates : “Who, existing in the form of God, 
thought it not a robbery to be equal with God.” * 


*° Westminster Version (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1914), in loc. 

" Codex Barnerianus and Codex Augiensis. 

™ Adversus Marcion, V. 20. 

* Sermo 183, 

“ Theodori Episcopi Mopsuestem in Epistolas B. Pauli Commentarii. The 
Latin version with the Greek fragments. By H. B. Swete. Vol. I (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1880), pp. 215 ff. : 

* Venice, 1856, 1893. 

* Cf. Walton’s Polyglot Bible in loc. ; 

" The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Northern Dialect, Vol. III 
(Oxford: University Press, 1905). 
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vin, Johannes Piscator, Grotius, Velasquez and many modern Prot- 
estants. | 

2. The Godhead Not a Prize to be Clung to. Among Catholics, 
who interpret our passage of the pre-existing Christ, the vast ma- 
jority understand éprayyés as a stressing of Christ’s eternal and 
rightful equality with God the Father. “Since He was in the 
nature of God, He did not look upon equality with God as a some- 
thing arrogated unto Himself”; but was conscious of being Divine 
by His very nature. 

Another interpretation of édpxaypé¢ begins with Origen and 
Novatian in the third century, and is held by Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia, many Protestants and some few Catholic commentators. 
Among these latter are Beelen, Prat, S.J., and Nisius, S.J. They 
translate: “Although He was God, yet He did not look upon equal- 
ity with God as above all things to be clung to, but He emptied 
Himself, etc.” 

Theodore, writing against Apollinarius,” says: “Likeness to God 
was in Him not sought after, but natural.” Hence, he is not clear 
against the Vulgate’s interpretation. 

Lightfoot * says that the interpretation of éerayyds as “robbery” 
or “usurpation” is due to the influence of the Latin Fathers. He 
presents a catena of Greek Fathers to favor the rendering: “He, 
though existing before the worlds in the form of God, did not treat 
His equality with God as a prize, a treasure to be greedily clutched 
and ostentatiously displayed; on the contrary, He resigned the 
glories of heaven.” Lightfood bases his argument on the phrase 
 Gexayya hyetebat, which commonly meant “to clutch greedily” a 
prize or treasure. Dr. Schumacher ™ goes over this evidence most 
minutely, and aligns it in favor of the Vulgate interpretation. Bya 
slip,” he includes Dr. C- J. Vaughan” among Catholic commenta- 
tors. 7 

We here note the inexact interpretat in of Goodier, S.J.: “For 
He, although He was by nature God, ye did not set great store on 


* Sachau ed., p. 46, apud Swete’s ed. of Theodore, vol. i, p. 216. 

* Philippians, 8th ed. (London: Macmillan 1885), pp. 133 f. 

* Op. cit., pp. 17-51. 

* Op. cit., p. 103. 

* Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 3d ed. (London: Mac- 
millan, 1872), p. 105. 
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his equality with God.” ” This is false: He ever set great store on 
this equality. 

III. TuH1s CoNSCIOUSNESS IN THE ANCIENT VERSIONS. The Old 
Latin " bears witness to the same interpretation as does the Vulgate, 
“non rapinam arbitratus est esse se equalem Deo.” Tertullian” 
writes : “In effigie Dei constitutus, non rapinam existimavit pariari 
Deo, sed exhausit semetipsum.” St. Augustine is very clear: “Non 
rapinam arbitratus est Filius esse equalis Deo. Non erat ei rapina ; 
natura erat; sic erat ex zternitate; sic erat zequalis Patri.” * The 
Latin translations of Origen and of Theodore of Mopsuestia “ also 
witness to rapina. Theodore explains épxayytc, rapina, is the sense 
of gpxayya. This passive meaning of rapina is common in late 
Latin. In Phil., ii, 6, it is clearly a something stolen, usurped, arro- 
gated to one’s self, not connatural, not essential. In His pre-exis- 
tence, Christ was not only true God, but also fully conscious of the 
Divinity whereof He emptied Himself at the Incarnation, nor did 
He either in eternity or in time deem His Godhead to be a usurpa- 
tion. 

The Syriac version is also to be grouped with the Old Latin and 
Vulgate in interpreting dpxayyts of a thing usurped. Ephraim 
(+ 373) witnesses to the Old Syriac. The Armenian version of his 
writings, which the Mechitarists have edited,” favors the Vulgate - 
rendering, by which it may have been influenced. Aphraat and 
Philoxenus Mabbugensis, while echoing the coequality of Christ 
with the Father, do not interpret geraypés. However, the Peshitta 
hetiiphey@ undoubtedly means a thing usurped. Moréover, the 
Arabic version has: “Who, always being in the image of God, did 
not deem it a robbery to be like to God.” The A£thiopic reads: 
“Who, since He was God, usurped naught from Him who was 
God.” The Bohairic translates : “Who, existing in the form of God, 
thought it not a robbery to be equal with God.” " 


° Westminster Version (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1914), in loc. 

" Codex Barnerianus and Codex Augiensis. 

" Adversus Marcion, V. 20. 

* Sermo 183, 
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University Press, 1880), pp. 215 ff. ; 

* Venice, 1856, 1893. 
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THE LEGISLATION OF THE CODE ON BAPTISM 
By the Very Rev. STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M. 


(Continued ) 


THE RITES AND CEREMONIES OF BAPTISM 


Baptism is to be conferred in the solemn form, excepting only 
the cases mentioned in Canon 759. 

The local Ordinary can for a reasonable and grave cause allow 
adults to be baptized with the rites and ceremonies of infant bap- 
tism. (Canon 755.) 

In Canon 737, § 2, the terms solemn and private baptism are 
explained: Solemn baptism means that all the sacred rites and 
ceremonies demanded by the regulations of the ritual are employed; — 
in private baptism these ceremonies are curtailed. 

In harmony with the constant custom of the Church, the Code, 
as stated above, demands that baptism be administered in the solemn 
form of the approved rituals, and, as we shall see in our discussion 
of Canon 759, private baptism is but rarely permitted. What was 
said in the August number of the HomiLetic AND PastorAL RE- 
VIEW concerning the minister of baptism may be referred to for 
the reasons why the Church is opposed to private baptism except in 
case of necessity. 

Canon 755 grants to the Ordinary the power to dispense with 
the elaborate ceremonial of adult baptism. Before the new Code 
was put in force, bishops usually received this power by special 
concession, in the well-known formula of faculties. In the United 
States the form for the baptism of infants has usually been em- 
ployed also in the baptism of adults, and we believe that the Ordi- 
naries have sufficient reason, in view of the great difficulty of carry- 
ing out the complicated ceremonial of adult baptism, to allow to 
priests also in future the use of the form of infant baptism in the 
case of adults. Moreover, in most cases baptism is given to adult 
converts conditionally, because they come mostly from some one 
of the Protestant churches, and in cases of conditional baptism 


the Céde does not insist on the solemn form. 
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A child is to be baptized according to the rite of its parents, 
Latin, Greek, Ruthenian, Syrian, or whatever it may be. 

If one of the parents belongs to the Latin rite and the other to 
an Oriental rite, the child is to be baptized in the rite of the father, 
unless special laws of the Oriental rite rule otherwise. 

If one of the parents is a Catholic, the other a heretic or schis- 
matic, the child is to be baptized in the rite of the Catholic party. 

(Canon 756.) 

Since ancient times there are in the Catholic Church certain rites 
differing from the Latin rite in their liturgical language, their own 
ceremonials and their disciplinary laws. While in matters of faith 
and morals all churches in union with the Holy See must of neces- 
sity be uniform, there is found in these churches a great variety of 
languages, ceremonies and disciplinary laws. The Holy See desires 
to preserve these venerable ancient rites, wherefore the children of 
parents of the Greek and other Oriental rites are to be baptized 
and raised in that rite. Even if a priest of the Latin rite baptizes 
such a child in the absence perhaps of a priest of the Oriental rite, 
the child nevertheless belongs to the latter rite. 

If father and mother belong to different rites, Latin and Oriental, 
the children are to be baptized in the rite to which the father be- 
longs. If special laws of any Oriental rite rule otherwise, the 
Holy See wants such laws of that rite to continue in force. 

If one of the parents is Catholic, the other Protestant or Oriental 
schismatic, the Code rules, as is to be expected, that the children 
are to be baptized in the rite of the Catholic party. 


In solemn baptism the water specially blessed for baptism must 
be used. (Canon 757, § 1.) This has been the law of the 
Church for many centuries, and it is considered a grave violation 
of ecclesiastical discipline to use other water in solemn baptism. 
In private baptism given either by priest or lay person, the use of 
baptismal water is not of obligation, but if it can be had without 
difficulty it is, of course, to be used. 


If the quantity on hand of baptismal water does not seem suffi- 
cient to last until a new supply can be had, common water may 
be added, even repeatedly, but care must be taken that the quantity 
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added is in every instance less than the blessed water in the bap- 
tismal font. (Canon 757, § 2.) 

If the baptismal water putrefies, or if it is lost through a leak in 
the baptismal font, or is wanting for any other cause, the pastor 
shall pour fresh water into the font, after it. has been thoroughly 
cleaned, and bless this water, according to the formula provided in ~ 
the liturgical books of his own rite for the blessing of baptismal 
water outside the vigils of Easter and Pentecost. (Canon 757, § 3.) 
The Roman ritual has a short form of blessing baptismal water for 
such emergencies, and very likely all other Catholic rites have 
similar provisions. 

Various ForMs OF BAPTISM 

Though baptism can be validly conferred either by infusion, or 
immersion, or aspersion, the first and second of these forms of 
baptism, or a combination of these two, as more commonly in use 
in the Church, shall be retained, according to the approved liturgical 
books of the various rites. (Canon 758.) 

The Roman ritual is used very extensively in the churches of 
the Latin rite, but it has not been made obligatory for all dioceses 
of the Latin rite. When, by order of the Council of Trent, the 
Roman ritual was compiled and published as the official ritual of the 
Latin rite, the Holy See allowed to dioceses which had had a ritual 
of their own for two hundred years or more, to continue the use 
of those rituals, but in all other dioceses the Roman ritual was made 
obligatory. 

The immersion of the person baptized and sprinkling the same 
with water is generally said to be more ancient than our manner 
of baptizing according to the Roman ritual. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the entire immersion of an adult was hardly possible in 
the baptismal fountains of which we read in the history of the 
early Christian churches, in Rome and other ancient Christian com- 
munities. Their manner of baptizing was rather a combination of 
partial immersion, or stepping into the baptismal fountain con- 
structed in the floor of the baptistry, and the pouring of water on 
the head of the person thus standing in the water. 

As to the sprinkling with water, it is said that St. Peter baptized 
his first converts on Pentecost Day in that manner, though the Acts 
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of the Apostles are silent on the form in which he baptized. The 
symbolism of the Sacrament of Baptism requires some action sig- 
nifying washing or cleansing. The Church states explicitly in the 
Code that sprinkling of water on the person to be baptized is valid, 
but she does not favor that form of baptism for reason of the 
evident danger of invalid administration of the Sacrament in this 
form. If the baptism by sprinkling of water is to be valid, a quan- 
tity of water sufficient to signify an ablution must touch the person 
to be baptized. The Church has declared that the mere moistening 
of the forehead with the finger dipped into water, somewhat after 
the manner of an anointing, is not sufficient for baptism. 

In danger of death it is lawful to confer private baptism. If 
baptism is administered by any one inferior to a deacon or priest, 
he is allowed to do only what is strictly necessary for valid baptism. 
" If a priest or a deacon baptizes, the ceremonies which follow bap- 
tism are to be performed by them, if time permits. 

The Ordinary cannot allow the conferring of private baptism 
except in danger of death and in cases of conditional baptism of 
adult converts from Christian sects. (Canon 759.) 

It must be remembered that private baptism means baptizing 
without the observance of the ceremonies of the ritual, and the Code 
does not even give to bishops the faculty to allow this private bap- 
tism except in the two cases stated in the Code. The bishop may 
in individual cases allow solemn baptism in private houses, accord- 
ing to Canon 776, § 2, if there is a special reason for it. In many 
parts of the United States people live so far away from the church 
that it is not easily possible to bring children to church. Our 
bishops may, no doubt, determine when and under what circum- 
stances in these cases of —— solemn baptism may be adminis- 
tered in private homes. 

When the ceremonies of baptism have for any reason been 
omitted, they should, except in cases of adult converts baptized 
conditionally, be supplied as soon as possible. (Canon 759, § 3.) 

Also if baptism is repeated conditionally, the ceremonies should 
be supplied if they were omitted in the first baptism, except in the 
case of adult converts from Protestant sects, as stated in the pre- 
ceding Canon. If the ceremonies were performed in the first bap- 
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tism, théy may either be omitted or repeated in the conditional re- 
baptism. (Canon 760.) 


BAPTISMAL NAME 


Pastors should see to it that the person baptized receives a 
Christian name; if they cannot persuade parents to give their child 
a Christian name, pastors should add the name of a saint to the 
name given to the child by the parents, and enter both names on 
the baptismal record. (Canon 761.) 

The custom to take the name of a saint at baptism cannot be 
traced back to the first few centuries of the Christian era. In fact, 
Tertullian says, in his book on Idolatry, that one cannot necessarily 
be considered devoted to Saturn or Mars, if called by these names. 
The names of the bishops who signed the acts of the first Ecu- 
menical Council of Nice show many purely heathen names, such as 
Nestor, Telemach, Aeneas, Athenodor, Artemidor, etc. In the 
fourth century the tendency is first noted to take names of saints 
of the Old Testament, or of Apostles and martyrs. Thus Eusebius 
relates in his Historia Ecclesiastica that five Egyptian men took be- 
fore their martyrdom the names of prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, for the reason that the names given them by their parents 
reminded them too much of heathen gods. St. John Chrysostom 
admonishes parents to give to their children the names of holy 
martyrs distinguished by their virtues. St. Ambrose gives as a 
reason why Christians should be called after the holy martyrs that 
they may obtain the intercession of these martyrs with God. Names 
of Christian virtues, such as Faith, Hope, Charity, also of Christian 
mysteries, such as Redemptus, Paschalis, Paschasius, Epiphanius, 
etc., appear frequently since the fourth century. Thus the beautiful 
custom of taking a saint’s name at baptism arose, and the one 
carrying it should ever be réminded of his exalted destiny as a 
Christian, and he should make himself worthy of the special inter- 
cession of the patron saint by devoutly honoring his memory and 
faithfully following his example of holiness. 


SPONSORS, OR GoD-PARENTS 
According to a very ancient custom of the Church, no one is 
to be solemnly baptized except he have, if possible, a sponsor. 
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~ Also in private baptism a sponsor should be present, if it can be 
arranged without difficulty. If no sponsor was present at private 
baptism, there should be one at the subsequent supplying of the 
ceremonies, but in that case the sponsor does not contract spiritual 
relationship. (Canon 762.) 


Sponsors at baptism are mentioned as early as the second cen- 
tury of the Christianera. Tertullian refers to. sponsors of children, 
and to their serious obligation to watch that the children grow up as 
true Christians. There are authors who think that Tertullian has 
reference to sponsors for orphan children, because as late as the 
time of St. Augustine parents seem to have taken the place of 
sponsors, as may be gathered from the direction of the saint that 
the parents answer for their children the questions at baptism. 
Caesarius of Arles speaks of sponsors of adults who are to give 
to the converts before and after baptism a good example of Chris- 
tian life, and encourage them, both by word and deed, to the 
practice of virtue. As far as is known from the early history of 
the Church, adult converts had to be introduced to the bishop 
by one of the faithful, and the convert was then entrusted to a 
deacon if a man, and to a deaconess if a woman, who prepared the 
convert for baptism and assisted at the baptism. The custom that 
for each person to be baptized there had to be a special sponsor 
developed between the fifth and seventh century, the practice spread- 
ing gradually and becoming quite universal during this period. 


Whenever baptism is repeated conditionally, the same sponsor 
who acted at the first baptism should also, if possible, be present 
at the conditional repetition. Otherwise there is no need of a 
sponsor in conditional baptism. 


In cases of conditional rebaptism neither the sponsor who 
assisted at the first baptism, nor the one who acted at the con- 
ditional repetition contract spiritual relationship, unless one and 
the same sponsor be present at both baptisms. (Canon 763.) 

The reason for this ruling of the Code is evident, for spiritual 
relationship is not contracted by the sponsor unless the baptism is 
valid. If there exists a reasonable doubt so that the repetition of 
baptism is justified, it will never be known which baptism was the 
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valid one and thus the spiritual relationship would never become 
certain, except one and the same sponsor acted in both baptisms. 

There should be but one sponsor for each baptized person and 
he may be either of the same sex or the sex different from the one 
baptized. Two sponsors, a man and a woman, are permitted, but 
not more than two. (Canon 764.) 

This Canon is a repetition of the law of the Council of Trent 
which put an end to the custom which had developed in the Middle 
Ages, to have, especially for children of the nobility, twenty and 
as many as one hundred sponsors. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SPONSORS 


For the validity of sponsorship the following rules obtain: 

(1) The sponsor must be baptized himself, have attained the 
use of reason and have the intention to take upon himself this 
office. 

(2) The sponsor must not belong to a heretical or schismatical 
sect. Excluded are likewise persons who have been excommuni- 
cated by sentence of the ecclesiastical court (as long as the excom- 
munication has not been lifted); furthermore, persons who have 
committed crimes to which the loss of their good reputation is ipso 
facto attached, or the privation from legal ecclesiastical acts after 
these penalties have been declared by the court. Finally, clerics 
who have been punished with deposition or degradation. 

(3) The father or mother cannot be sponsors for their children, 
nor the husband for his wife, or vice versa. 

(4) The sponsor must have been designated either by the candi- 
date of baptism (in case of adult converts), or by the parents or 
legal guardians, or, in their defect, by the minister of baptism. 

(5) The sponsors must physically touch the person to be baptized 
in the very act of baptism or immediately after it lift him from 
the sacred font or receive him from the hands of the minister of 
baptism. If a sponsor acts through a proxy, this representative 
must physically touch the person baptized in the manner described. 
(Canon 765.) 

The following rules of the Code determine what persons may 
licitly act as sponsors, but if these rules are violated the person 
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would still be a valid sponsor if he otherwise fulfil the requirements 
for valid sponsorship, as enumerated in the preceding Canon. 

(1) The sponsor should be at least fourteen years of age, unless 
the minister of baptism for a good reason admit a younger person. 

(2) The sponsor must be free from excommunication incurred 
by a notorious crime to which the law attaches the penalty of ex- 
communication. He must be free also from all-crimes to which the 
law of the Church attaches ipso facto loss of good reputation or 
privation from legal acts. It is supposed here that the ecclesiastical 
court has not taken up the matter of these crimes and penalties and 
pronounced sentence. The sponsor, furthermore, must be free from 
interdict, from public crimes and bad repute. 

(3) The sponsor should know the elementary principles of the 
faith. 

(4) Novices and professed religious in any religious community 
are not allowed to act as sponsor except in a case of necessity and 
with the permission of at least the local superior. 

(5) Subdeacons and clerics of higher rank may not act as spon- 
sors except with the explicit permission of their proper Ordinary. 
(Canon 766. ) 

If doubt arises whether a person may be validly or licitly ad- 
mitted as sponsor, the pastor should, if time permits, consult his 
Ordinary. (Canon 767.) 

As a rule, the pastor does not know who is to be sponsor until 
the child is brought to church for baptism, and in that case he will 
have to use his own judgment whether a person should be admitted 
or rejected as sponsor. Where the law clearly forbids a person to 
be sponsor, he cannot do otherwise than enforce the law. In the 
case of very indifferent Catholics presented as sponsors by the 
parents of the child, the spirit of the law certainly forbids such 
characters to act as sponsors, but the letter of the law does not, 
wherefore there is a case in which the priest has to use his judg- 
ment. The most important consideration is whether more harm 
than good is accomplished by severity, for even in cases where the 
law obliges the priest to be firm, there is a way of being so-in a 
courteous manner. If Protestants have been requested by parents 
to act as sponsors, the priest must take care not to offend them 
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unnecessarily, for they are not to blame but rather deserve credit 
for their kindness to the parents of the child. While they cannot, 
according to Canon 765, be sponsors, they may be silently permitted 
to witness the ceremony, and it is useless to speak to them because 
they are not concerned about our laws. If Protestants are brought 
to be sponsors it generally means that the pastor has been neglectful 
in the proper instruction of his people. 


SPIRITUAL RELATIONSHIP 


At baptism spiritual relationship is contracted with the person 
baptized by the minister of baptism and by the sponsors. (Canon 
768. ) 

As early as the time of the Justinian Code of the Roman Civil 
Law, sponsorship was declared an impediment of marriage. Its ex- 
tent and history belong to the tract on marriage and need not con- 
cern us here. Suffice it to say that the Council of Trent not only 
limited the number of sponsors, as we saw above, but also clearly 
defined the limits of the spiritual relationship to exist between the 
sponsors and the child and its parents on the one hand, and the 
minister, child and parents on the other hand. Now, however, the 
Code has reduced the relationship to the person baptized and the 
sponsors, and to the minister and the person baptized by him. 

Sponsors have by the very office which they took upon themselves 
the duty to take an interest in their God-child and to watch care- 
fully over its Christian training, in order that the person for whom 
they stood as sponsors may throughout his or her whole life behave 
in such a manner as to bear out the promises made to the Church 
by the sponsor in the name of the child. (Canon 769.) 

Sponsorship at baptism is often considered merely an act of 
courtesy to the family of the child. Its deeper significance and 
important duties during the future life of the child have almost 
been forgotten in these days. The Catholic Church has taught 
the duties of sponsorship ever since this office was introduced in 
the Church, but it is to be feared that in many a parish church the 
practical Christian duties and religious truths are not spoken of 
frequently enough to produce an impression on the minds of the 

people. Often a soul could be saved from spiritual ruin if God- 
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father or God-mother had kept in touch with the child as it grows 
into manhood or womanhood. The sacred tie between the souls 
of sponsor and child created at baptism bestows upon the sponsor 
an authority and a right for a kindly warning which perhaps 
even father or mother may not possess. 





CASUS MORALIS 


Marriage Contracted Without the Presence of a Priest 
By the Rev. J. A. McHuen, O.P. 


Case.—Robert and Julia, Catholics and third cousins, while re- 
siding on adjoining haciendas in Mexico, engaged to marry; but, 
owing to the disturbed condition of the country and the lack of 
any priest, they had no prospect of being able soon to get married 
according to the form prescribed by the Church. So in September, 
1918, a week after their engagement, they gave their marriage con- 
sent in the presence of two witnesses. 

Question.—1. May the priest’s presence at a marriage be dis- 
pensed with in cases of moral impossibility? 

2. Is consanguinity in the fourth degree collateral an impediment 
to marriage? 

3. Was the marriage of Robert and Julia valid? 

Solution —1. Canon 1098 of the Code declares that if it is im- 
possible without grave inconvenience to send for or to go to a pastor 
or Ordinary or a priest properly delegated by either of these to assist 
at a marriage and it be foreseen that this condition of things is to 
last for a month, then marriages may be contracted validly and 
licitly in presence of the witnesses only. 

2. Canon 1076, No. 2 rules that in the collateral line of con- 
sanguinity marriage is void to the third degree inclusive. Formerly 
the fourth degree of relationship was a diriment impediment; but 
from the words of the Code it is clear that that impediment has been 
abrogated. 

3. Fourth degree relationship was no longer an impediment at 
the time Robert and Julia contracted marriage. Furthermore, the 
two conditions required for exemption from the prescribed form 
of marriage existed in their case: on account of civil disturbances it 
was very difficult and dangerous to travel or to send for a priest, 
and they had every reason to believe that the same condition of 
affairs would last not only for a month but longer. The Ne Temere 
required that the circumstances preventing the assistance of a priest 
had already lasted for a month, but the Code requires only that the 
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continuance of such circumstances for a month can be prudently 
foreseen. Hence the marriage of Robert and Julia was not invali- 
dated by the fact that they were third cousins, nor by the absence 
of a competent priest, even though the impossibility of contracting 
in his presence had not lasted a month. However, the omitted rite 
should be supplied afterwards if possible (Noldin III. n. 2. a) 
and the marriage should be registered (Canon 1103, No. 3). 
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By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFast ABBEY 
INTRODUCTION 


LiTruRGY AND FAITH 


Catholic liturgy is the highest and vastest expression of God’s 
truth after the inspired books of the Old and New Testaments. In 
the Scriptures the Holy Ghost speaks to man; in the sacred liturgy 
the Catholic Church speaks the faith and hope and charity that is in 
her, in a voice that is wonderfully melodious and immensely power- 
ful. 


By liturgy we mean the whole official prayer of the Catholic 
Church, the whole complexus of religious rites performed by the 
Church in her official capacity as the Bride of the Son of God, with 
full liberty of originating her own expressions, both in word and 
deed, of the divine life that is in her. The inspired Scriptures, the 
truths contained in Catholic tradition, the essence of the seven 
Sacraments, the Eucharistic sacrifice considered in its most essential 
and elementary constituents, besides some of the disciplinary ar- 
rangements which are of divine authorship, do not come properly 
under the meaning of the word liturgy. 


Liturgy properly so-called is the Church’s own way of making 
use in practice of those divine things. In her liturgy the Church 
speaks those things, acts those things, sings those things which she 
has received from her divine Founder. It is through her liturgy 
that the Church shows that she possesses heavenly truth and divine 
grace, not as a soulless recipient, but as a living organism, making 
her own the things of God, expressing them, exerting human talent, 
human imagination on them, stating them in prose and poetry, 
dramatizing them, nay even playing with them, with infallible 
accuracy of expression, with unerring temperament, with wonderful 
variety of words on the one hand and absolute inerrancy of doctrine 
on the other. Nowhere do we find it more vividly realized that the 
Church is a living organism, not a mechanical institution, than in 
the sacred liturgy where the Church shows forth a perfect genius of 
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speaking in her own human language the mysteries of faith and 
grace which she has received from God and which form the deposi- 
tum fidet. 

It is this facility, this divine talent of expressing heavenly truth 
in a thousand varied forms that marks the Church as Christ’s true 
Bride, not as a mere slave that holds the treasures of faith in fear 
and trembling. 

It would be difficult to overstate the value of the Church’s liturgy 
for the fostering of our spiritual life. Even for us Catholics who 
hold articles of faith with unswerving fidelity, there remains the 
necessity of a mental development without which our faith could 
hardly be called a living thing. We must be able to think of our faith 
in free, human expressions; we must feed our ‘very imagination, nay 
our very sentimentality upon it. We ought to be able to press all 
our natural talents into the service of our faith, our artistic gifts, 
our love of beauty and thought. If our faith had to remain on the 
top of our mind like the solitary sparrow on the roof, we should 
soon find it separated from all that makes life warm and attractive. 
In the Church’s liturgy we have this great achievement, that the 
highest intellectual truths, the dogmas of our faith, in virtue of that 
peculiar genius of expression which belongs to the Catholic Church 
as Christ’s Bride, have become things of beauty, life and warmth, 
to give happiness to the old and to make children smile with inno- 
cent pleasure. The poetical sense of the Catholic nations has been 
captivated by the Church’s wonderful liturgy, and the severest cast 
of Catholic mind finds untold satisfaction in the stately liturgical 
prayers that speak of things divine with such power and unction. 

A priest who is making of the sacred liturgy the basis of his 
spiritual life is bound to have a most orthodox mind. Assimilating 
the phraseology of the liturgical prayer is in itself a theological 
formation of the highest order. In those prayers we have that won- 
derful blending of intellectual truth and-of affective mentality which 
makes Christianity the power it is in the world of souls. It is not 
only one section of man’s powers, but it is the whole of human 
nature that is lifted up to the supernatural plane in the words and 
acts of our sacred liturgy. We do indeed act our faith with all our 
powers in the spiritual drama of the liturgy, the great feasts of the 
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Catholic Church. Christmas, Easter, the feast of the Holy Ghost, 
All Saints and All Souls, to name only some, have been the pivots 
of the supernatural life of Christian nations all through the cen- 
turies. Worthy celebration of the great festivities is rightly con- 
sidered to be the badge of the Christian life, and there is no more 
profitable work for the priest than to get our Catholic people to be 
heart and soul in the celebration of the Church’s great festivals. 


ALL SOULS 


On January 26, 1920, the Sacred Congregation of Rites gave an 
affirmative answer to the following questions: (1) Whether a priest 
who, because of weak sight or some other reason, has obtained per- 
mission to say a votive Mass or the Missa quotidiana pro defunctis, 
may say three Masses on the day of the Commemoration of All 
Souls, repeating three times the said Mass quotidiana pro defunctis. 
(2) Whether a priest who by Apostolic Indult says daily the votive 
Mass of Our Lady, or some other votive Mass, may henceforth say 
the same votive Mass three times on the day of the Nativity of Our 
Lord. After consultation with the Holy Father, the Sacred Con- 
gregation gave an affirmative answer, the only condition being that 
of observing the rules laid down for the celebration of two or three 
Masses. (See Acta S. Sedis, April 1, 1920.) 


ADVENT 


It is difficult to state definitely at what time Advent was first 
instituted. Since it is essentially a period of preparation for the 
solemnity of Christmas, it could not have been observed before 
Christmas itself became one of the chief feasts of the liturgical 
year. The Nativity of Our Lord came to be generally observed, 
both in the East and West, about the end of the fourth century, 
but, even then, the 25th of December was not observed by all as 
the anniversary of Our Lord’s birth, some commemorating it on 
the sixth of January. 

Advent, together with the six weeks of Lent, is the most im- 
portant of the liturgical seasons. It marks the beginning of the 
ecclesiastical year and is, so to speak, the grand “overture” which 
prepares the Christian mind for the varied and stirring emotions 
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which the great drama of Our Divine Saviour’s birth, life and 
death, annually commemorated by the Church, can never fail to 
produce. ; 

The climax of the liturgical year is reached with the Feast of 
All Saints, and with a glimpse of the horrors and splendors of 
“the Day of the Lord” described in the gospel of the last Sunday 
after Pentecost. 

All human events move towards that great and final event in 
the history of this globe. That event is, so to speak, the key 
stone of the mighty arch that spans across time, from the first 
“fiat lux” to the final proclamation of the Angel whom the Seer 
of Patmos saw standing upon the sea and the dry land, crying “with 
a loud voice as when a lion roareth . . . and he swore by him 
that liveth for ever and ever, who created heaven and the things 
that are therein; and the earth and the things that are in it; and the 
sea and the things which are therein: That time shall be no more.” 
(Apoc., x, 2, 3, 6.) 

The Church draws the attention of her children to the same 
stupendous event when she is about to begin her annual contempla- 
tion of the mysteries of time and eternity. The final cause, says 
St. Thomas, is, in a certain manner, the first, because the end or 
purpose we have in view prompts and inspires our actions. Time 
is but a preparation for eternity, and the whole and sole scope 
of our present years is but that we may be found, as the apostle 
prays, “sine quaerela in die Domim.” If our ears listen to the 
distant rumbling of the thunders of Judgment, they shall be more 
easily deaf to the seductive accents of the tempter. The flash of 
God’s lightning will not fail to blind our eyes to the deceitful glare 
of the passing scene of this present time. 

Advent is essentially a time of expectation and preparation. The 
coming of the Lord is twofold. He came once, on Christmas 
night, in lowliness and poverty, as a merciful Saviour. He came 
noiselessly, as the light follows silently upon the darkness of night. 
He was born in a cave in the mountain-side, even as some majestic 
stream issues from some secret cavern hidden away in the bowels 
of the earth. But His second and last coming will be a coming 
upon the clouds of heaven, with great power and majesty: His 
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coming will be, not that of a meek Saviour, but that of a stern 
Judge, Who, definitely and for all eternity, meets out to all accord- 
ing as they shall have deserved. 

But for that first coming in lowliness and meekness, none could 
have stood on that dreadful day of His second advent. It is 
indeed meet that Holy Church should direct our thoughts to that 
second advent of her Lord at the very outset of the four weeks 
during which, under her guidance, we prepare our hearts to wel- 
come Him in the poverty of Bethlehem. 

There is this wonderful thing about the feasts and holy seasons 
of God’s Church, that they are not mere commemorations of events 
past and gone, of which only memories yet linger. Each feast of 
the liturgical year does indeed stand as a perpetual memorial of 
some merciful outpouring of God’s goodness upon the children of 
men. But over and above this, these feasts have an intrinsic and 
active virtue of their own. Thus, for instance, the grace that was 
poured out upon the Apostles on the Day of Pentecost, is also the 
peculiar gift of each successive Pentecost, for every individual soul. 
In like manner, Christmas Day is not merely the commemoration 
or anniversary of the day on which the Son of God appeared upon 
this earth in mortal flesh—the whole liturgy of the day, in Anti- 
phon and Responsory, and, above all, in the three Masses, clearly 
points to a living actuality, to a mysterious, yet most real coming 
of Christ into the hearts of His own. 

During the entire period of Advent and in the office and Masses 
of Christmas, Holy Church waits, yearns and prays for, and finally 
rejoices in, the birth of her heavenly Spouse, with a wholly won- 
derful eagerness and fervor, and an immense sense of reality and 
actuality. True it is, Christ Our Lord has come to us these two 
thousand years ago, yet the Church gives utterance to, and makes 
her own, the desires and yearnings of the Patriarchs and Prophets 
of old, with as much fervor and as keen a sense of reality—one , 
would almost like to say realism—as if the Incarnation were not 
an accomplished fact. 

The four weeks of Advent are to her the long dark centuries 
which preceded that blessed morning upon which the day-star from 
on high first shone upon this world of darkness and sin. 
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“Stir up, O Lord, Thy might, and come,” she prays in the collect 
of the first Sunday of Advent. In the Invitatory of Matins on the 
two first Sundays she bids us “come, let us adore the King that is 
to come.’ In what glowing terms does she not describe, in the 
words of Isaias, the wondrous beauty of the days of the Messiah: 
“In illa die, in that day, the mountains shall distil sweetness, and 
the hills shall flow with milk and honey”; and again: “Behold the 
Lord is about to come, and all His Saints together with Him: and 
in that day there shall be a great light.” (1 & 3 Antiphons at Lauds 
of 1st Sunday.) That peculiar and so oft recurring expression of 
the prophets: “tn tla die,” always points to the latter days; the 
days of the reign of the Messiah. It is an expression which has a 
beauty and solemnity all its own. 

The first Responsory at Matins on the first Sunday of Advent 
is famous for its matchless beauty. “Aspiciens a longe,’ looking 
from a long way off, the Church, with the prophet, beholds the 
Messiah in the dim, distant future. But He is coming: she bids 
us go out and meet Him—“ite obviam ei et dicite; nuntia nobts 
st tu es tpse, qui regnaturus es in populo Israel.” Nothing doubt- 
ing, she announces His immediate approach and appropriates the 
words by which the divinely inspired singer bids the Angels lift the 
gates of heaven to admit the King of Glory: “Lift up your gates, 
O ye princes, and be ye lifted up, O eternal gates: and the King of 
Glory shall enter in.” (Ps. xxiii.) 

In the Collect of the second Sunday, Holy Church prays thus: 
“Stir, O Lord, our hearts, that we may prepare the way for Thine 
Only-Begotten, that through His coming we may serve Thee with 
purified hearts.” 

The Invitatory of the Third Sunday announces the very near 
approach of the Saviour: “The Lord is already nigh: come let us 
adore Him.” In the Collect the Church asks the Lord “to dissipate 
the darkness of our mind by Thy gracious visit.” 

From the seventeenth of December, during-a whole week, the 
Church makes a final and soul-stirring appeal to her Divine Bride- 
groom, in those sublime antiphons, the great O’s, as they are popu- 
larly called, which she sings at the Vesper hour. “O. Sapientia, O 
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come to teach us the way of prudence.’ “Come’’—that is the 
burthen of each of these wonderful masterpieces of liturgical 
prayer, masterpieces unequalled by anything to be found in the 
Roman Missal or Breviary, in which there yet are to be found 
things of transcendent beauty. 

On December the twenty-first, at Lauds, Holy Church actually 
counts the days which must elapse before the fulfilment of her 
desires: “Nolite timere, fear not, for on the fifth day Our Lord 
shall come upon you.” Here there is nothing merely historical, or 
retrospective—yet five days, and the Messiah shall be born. We 
are looking forward to a real, a new, though mystical, birth of Our 
Lord—everything is full of reality and actuality. 

Finally, on the day before Christmas Eve, Holy Church an- 
nounces that “all things are now accomplished which were spoken 
by the Angel concerning the Virgin Mary.” 

The Mass and Office of Christmas Eve would demand a long 
article all to themselves, and even so one could not do them justice. 
Personal study and meditation alone can enable one to enjoy and 
taste their mysterious sweetness and beauty. The Invitatory at 
Matins proclaims that: “To-day you shall know that the Lord is 
come; and to-morrow you shall behold his glory.” In fact, both 
Antiphons and Responsories are simply made tp with the words in 
which Moses announced to the people of Israel the wonderful 
manna with which God fed His people during their forty years’ 
wandering through the desert of Arabia. 

Our present celebration of Our Lord’s birth, which took place 
once these many centuries ago, is, for all practical purposes, an 
event not past and gone, but one that takes place this very day— 
for which we prepare during the four weeks of special prayer, 
which constitute Advent. Such, and no other, is the meaning of 
the Collect of the Mass: “O God, who gladdenest us by the annual 
expectation of our redemption, grant that we may be able to raise 
a confident look upon Thine Only-Begotten whom to-day we joy- 
fully welcome as our Saviour, when He shall come hereafter as 
Judge, Our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son.” 

During Advent the “Gloria” is omitted at Mass: the liturgical 
color is purple; instead of “Ite Missa est,” the “Benedicamus” is 
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said. Only on the third Sunday do the deacon and subdeacon wear 
respectively the tunic or dalmatic. The organ is played on that 
one Sunday only. By these external symbols, Holy Church urges 
us to spend these sacred days in prayer and penance, and to prepare 
a clean heart for the Redeemer who on Christmas day is newly 
born in the souls of the just. 











ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


“Motu Proprio” or His Houiness, Pope BENEDICT XV., ON THE 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ELECTION OF ST. JOSEPH 
AS PATRON OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 


The Holy Father says that next December it will be fifty years 
that St. Joseph was chosen by the saintly Pope Pius IX. as the 
Patron of the Universal Church. He takes occasion to admonish 
all the faithful to redouble their efforts to promote devotion to 
the foster-father of the Child Jesus to obtain his blessing for the 
Christian families, which now more than ever need his protection. 
St. Joseph was an humble workingman who for reason of his 
virtuous life was deemed worthy by God to be the custodian of 
the Redeemer Christ Jesus, the Son of God, and of His blessed 
Mother. Naturalism and materialism had undermined the founda- 
tion of Christian life at the time when the World War broke out, 
and since then the immense riches gathered by some individuals 
through the war, and the great misery and suffering brought on 
the multitudes of various nations, have only intensified the already 
existing struggle between the rich and the poor. The war, further- 
more, carried in its train great danger to Christian morality and 
the sanctity of family ties. The people, weakened in their faith 
by naturalism and materialism, have not been able to withstand the 
evils of the war, and as a consequence the social condition of the 
nations is now such that it justly alarms all right-thinking men. 

St. Joseph surely is the best model for all Christian working- 
men, and through him they must find the life that is pleasing to 
God. Wherefore, the Holy Father desires that the various socie- 
ties in honor of St. Joseph be made vigorous and flourishing, and 
that, beginning with December 8th of this year, all churches arrange 
for special solemn services during the year in honor of St. Joseph. 
The Ordinaries are to appoint the time and other particulars for 
their various churches. All the faithful who participate in these 
special devotions may gain a plenary indulgence under the usual 
conditions. (Motu Proprio, July 25, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XII, page 313.) 
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INSTRUCTION CONCERNING THE ERECTION OF QUASI-PARISHES IN 
COUNTRIES SUBJECT TO THE PROPAGANDA. 


It may be interesting to our readers to know what conditions 
the S. Congregation of the Propaganda makes for the establishment 
of quasi-parishes in places under the control of this Congregation. 
If so much formality is required for the erection of quasi-parishes, 
it is evident that at least equally much is required for the estab- 
lishment of parishes proper. We have on various occasions held 
in the pages of the HomILetic AND PastToraL REview that most 
of the parishes in the United States are not really canonical parishes 
because the formalities required by Canon Law have not been com- 
plied with, and this Instruction of the S. Propaganda indirectly con- 
firms that point of view. 

The S. Propaganda desires that the Vicars and Prefects Apos- 
tolic divide their districts into quasi-parishes and place in each a 
priest in charge as quasi-pastor. The document of erection of the 
quasi-parish is to be issued by the Ordinary in form of a decree, 
and the limits of the district over which the quasi-pastor is to have 
charge are to be specified in the document. Two copies are to be 
made of this document, one to be kept in the archives of the Ordi- 
nary, the other to be kept in the archives of the quasi-parish. All 
churches and chapels within the district of a quasi-parish, as defined 
in the document, are to be considered as subsidiary churches, and 
the priests at these churches are under the authority of the quasi- 
pastor until such churches have been declared separate quasi- 
parishes. (S. Congregation of the Propaganda, July 25, 1920; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 331.) 

Fr. STANISLAUS Worwonp, O.F.M. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


RE-ELECTION OF RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS WHO FILLED AN UNEx- 
PIRED TERM OF OFFICE. 


Question. The Rev. Mother of a certain Sisterhood died six months before 
her term expired and by order of the Right Rev. Ordinary an election of a 
Mother Superior for the unexpired term took place. At the regular election the 
same Mother was re-elected. Can she be re-elected for another term after this 
or does the filling of the unexpired term count as one term? 


CLERICUS. 

Ans. In order to avoid confusion, it must be remembered that 
the New Code forbids only to local Superiors a longer term than 
six years in the same house. Theterm of office of the Rev. Mother 
of the whole Congregation is not limited by the Code. She counts 
as a Major Superior, concerning which the Code merely states that 
their office should be temporary, that is to say, not for life, unless 
the Constitutions of an Order or Congregation rule otherwise. The 
whole matter of the election of Major ‘Superiors, as far as their 
term of office is concerned, is left to the Constitutions. In any case, 
the filling of an unexpired term cannot be considered as a full term 
of office. There should be no need of a special election to fill an 
unexpired term of office, for the Constitutions should provide for 
an officer, as a rule the Mother Assistant, to automatically become 
Superior of the Congregation for the time of an unexpired term. 


InvaALID MarriaAGE Founp Out Just BEFoRE SURGICAL 
OPERATION. 


Question. Father John, a newly ordained priest, is summoned to a Catholic 
Hospital to attend an emergency case. Upon his arrival he is told to go im- 
mediately to the operating room where he finds a young girl about to be operated 
on for appendicitis. Before Father John gets ready to hear her confession she 
informs him that the day before she had contracted marriage before a minister 
with a baptized Protestant. Father John tells her that he is sorry to learn that, 
and that he can do little for her spiritually, but if she promise to have the 
marriage rectified by the Church he will give her conditional absolution, if she 
is truly sorry for her transgression of the law of the Church. Shortly after- 
wards he meets the non-Catholic party and, telling him of the law of the Church 
in such cases, finds him favorably disposed. 

I wish to ask the following questions: 

1) Did Father John act wrong in giving absolution if this case was outside 
of danger of death? 
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—_ 


2) If there was danger of death, would Father John have done wrong in try- 
ing to validate the marriage without delay, even though he had no faculties or 
dispensation for the girl, as the girl belonged to a neighboring diocese? What 
is the usual procedure of priests in these cases ? 


PASTOR. 


Ans. In ordinary cases of appendicitis operations there can 
hardly be said to be a danger of death. Nevertheless, Catholics 
are to be advised to set their conscience right with God, for there 
is no abdominal operation which might not go wrong. Naturally, 
the young woman was anxious to obtain pardon for her viola- 
tion of a serious law of the Church, and if she was willing to do 
what was in her power to have the marriage validated by the 
Church, she was properly disposed to receive absolution, which 
should not have been conditional but absolute. 

If the operation was dangerous, as certain cases of appendicitis 
are, and her husband was present and willing to abide by the 
conditions of the Church for mixed marriages, any priest can 
witness the marriage in danger of death without dispensation from 
ecclesiastical impediments. The fact that the Catholic party does 
not belong to the diocese of the priest would make no difference 
in the case. Notice should be given to the pastor of the Ce 
party that the marriage has been validated. 


CONDITIONAL BAPTISM OF CONVERTS FROM PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
AND THE ABSOLUTION FROM EXCOMMUNICATION, 


Question. Tur HomILetic AND PAstorAL REvIEw states in the article on the 
Sacraments in General that in all cases of converts from Protestant churches, 
whether their baptism be judged valid or doubtful, there is need of absolution 
from the excommunication incurred by heresy, and that such case ought to be 
referred to the Ordinary. It seems there is need of absolution from heresy only 
where the baptism is found to have been valid. ; 

SACERDOS. 


Ans. The decree of the Holy Office, July 20, 1859, orders that 
where baptism is found to have been invalid, so that unconditional 
baptism can be given, there is no need of either abjuration nor of 
absolution. If the baptism received in the Protestant church is 
not valid beyond a reasonable doubt, the Holy Office states that 
the order of procedure is: (1) Abjuration or profession of faith, 
with absolution from the excommunication; (2) Conditional bap- 
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tism; (3) Sacramental confession and conditional absolution, 
Finally, if the baptism received in the Protestant church is con- 
sidered valid, abjuration of heresy and absolution from the censure 
of excommunication completes the rite of reception into the Church. 


Speculatively speaking, one might assert that there is no need 
of absolution from excommunication, because there is no certainty 
of the validity of baptism, and consequently no certainty of the 
person having been capable of incurring an ecclesiastical censure. 
Fhe Church, however, takes the stand that all persons baptized are 


subject to her laws until it is proved that their baptism was not 
valid. 


This absolution from heresy is an act of jurisdiction in the ex- 
ternal forum, and a priest, whether pastor or assistant, has no 
jurisdiction in the external forum, unles it is committed to him 
by an authority that has jurisdiction in the external forum. Hence 
the necessity of referring such cases of converts to the Ordinary, 
unless the diocesan faculties grant to priests this power. 


DELEGATION TO WITNESS MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 


Question. Father John is advised to take treatment periodically in a hospital. 
This necessitates an absence from his parish, sometimes of a few days, occa- 
sionally a week or more. He requested Father Patrick, his neighbor, who has 
three assistants, to look after his parish in his absence. 

One Saturday Father Patrick sent his first assistant, Father Peter, to hear con- 
fessions and conduct the services on the following Sunday. The following cases 
were proposed to him for solution: 

1) Mary had married George, a baptized Protestant, coram ministello, and 
now wishes to go to confession. 

2) Catherine wishes to be married to Douglas, not baptized. 

3) Frederick and Anna had made arrangements with Father John to be married 
the following Monday with nuptial Mass, and now come to confession. 

Father Peter told Mary and George to call Sunday evening, in the meantime 
he would secure the necessary faculties. This he did, when suddenly he re- 
ceived word of the death of his father who lived many miles away. He tells 
Father Paul, the second assistant, that George and Mary will call that evening 
and that he secured the necessary faculties. He says nothing about the other 
two cases. 

Queritur: 1) Have pastors and assistants in their diocese the faculty ipso 
facto to marry parties validly in any part of the diocese, a view maintained more 
or less extensively—but for which I can find no authority in standard authors? 
If negative, does the mere fact that a pastor requests his neighboring pastor to 
take charge of his parish for Sunday, or a few days, or a week, qualify him as 
“delegatus certus’” for marriage as required by law? 
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2) Does the assistant whom the pastor may choose to send possess the same 
faculties for marriages in another parish as he possesses at home? 

3) Could the assistant Peter tell assistant Paul to execute the faculties Peter 
received for Mary and George? 

4) Should Peter have told Paul about the case requiring dispensation dispari- 
tatis cultus and the marriage to be celebtated Monday? 

PERPLEXED CURATE. 

Ans. (1) Before the Decree “Ne Temere”’ went into effect, 
April 19, 1908, it was the general practice that Ordinaries gave 
to their priests together with the faculties of the diocese also 
authority to assist at marriages, and such assistance of the priest 
was not essential, for with the exception of a few places in 
the United States, marriages contracted outside the Church were 
valid. The “Ne Temere” made the assistance of a priest neces- 
sary for validity, and gave ordinary power to witness marriage 
contracts only to the Ordinary in his diocese and to the pastor in 
his parish. The Code has the same ruling. 

As to delegation given by a pastor to another priest to witness 
marriage contracts, the Code demands, in Canon 1096, that the 
priest be specified and also the number of marriages, one or two, 
or more, and general delegation is invalid. Assistants may only 
in the parish to which they are appointed be delegated generally, 
by either bishop or pastor, for all marriages in their parish. In 
the case under discussion it is not a matter of mere delegation but 
rather of appointing a substitute, who is called “vicarius sub- 
stitutus’ in Canon 474, and who has, according to the same Canon, 
all the powers of the pastor, unless the pastor made some restric- 
tion. This substitute, whether appointed for a few days or a longer 
time does not make any difference, has consequently the power to 
delegate another priest for any of the parochial functions of the 
parish over which he has been appointed as substitute. 

(2) The answer to the second question is an application of the 
foregoing principle, and the neighboring pastor who was asked to 
take charge of the parish in the absence of the other pastor may 
delegate any of his assistants to assist at marriage in that other 
parish, but this delegation must be for specified marriages. It can- 
not be general, as we explained above in the matter of mere delega- 
tion for the witnessing of marriage contracts. 
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(3) The first assistant who had been detailed to attend to the 
affairs of the neighboring parish cannot subdelegate the second 
assistant to witness the marriage contract, unless he had been ex- 
plicitly told that he could have another priest attend to the matter 
in case he should wish to do-so for any reason. As far as the 
execution of the marriage dispensations is concerned, they are 
given, as a rule, in such form by the bishop that no legal execution 
of them is necessary for their validity and it is sufficient to com- 
municate them to the parties. 

(4) The first assistant, Father Peter, could not tell another 
assistant anything about the other marriages, for the matter should 
have been referred to his pastor who alone was substitute of the 
absent pastor, and who alone could delegate any priest for any 
of the parochial functions in the parish of the absent pastor. 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M. 
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SHORT SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By the Rev. BepE Jarrett, O.P. 





THE Feast oF ALL SAINTS 

The Feast of All Saints is one of the oldest of those days of 
solemn prayer and ceremony which the Catholic Church observes 
in the course of the year. We find traces of the observance of a 
feast in honor of all the Martyrs of Christ as far back as the days 
of St. Ephraim and St. John Chrysostom. The title of a homily by 
the last named Father is sufficient proof of our assertion: “Homily 
on the feast of all the Martyrs who have suffered throughout the 
world.” . 

1. Since all sanctity is the special work of the Holy Ghost, the 
Greeks celebrated this feast soon after “the days of Pentecost were 
accomplished.” In the West the feast began to be generally ob- 
served from the days of Boniface IV, 608-615. 

After the battle of Actium, which gave Octavian the empire of 
the world (31 B.C.), Marcus Agrippa, his son-in-law, who had 
commanded the fleet in that decisive action, erected at Rome a 
temple in honor of all the gods, as a memorial of the great victory. 
This noble building was in great part destroyed by fire but was 
rebuilt by Hadrian. One of the few good actions of Phocas, 
emperor of Constantinople (602-610), was td hand over the Pan- 
theon, as it was called, to Boniface IV. The Pontiff at once re- 

solved to dedicate this sanctuary of all the gods to the honor of all 
the Saints of God, particularly to the honor of the holy Martyrs. 
For this reason he searched the catacombs for the bodies of Saints 
and Martyrs and brought a vast number of these sacred relics into 
the new church. The sacred bodies made their entrance into the 
Holy City on no fewer than twenty-four triumphal chariots. On 
May 13th, 609 or 610, the Pope consecrated the former pagan 
temple to the honor of the Blessed Virgin and all holy Martyrs. 
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Gregory III. having consecrated a chapel in St. Peter’s in honor of 
All Saints, fixed the date of the anniversary of this dedication for 
November 1st. The same Pontiff, at the request of the Emperor 
Louis le Debonnaire, extended the feast to the Universal Church 
in 834. 

2. Theologically, the Feast of All Saints is a natural and prac- ‘ 
tical expression of our faith thus expressed in the Creed: “J believe 
in the Communion of Saints, the resurrection of the flesh and the 
life everlasting.” At death we do but pass into another life—a state 
henceforth unchanging and unchangeable. For weal or for woe our 
state is fixed for evermore. Those who leave this world in the 
friendship of God are Saints, and Saints they were even during 
their state of trial in this world. When St. Paul writes: “Paul, an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, to all the Saints that are 
at Ephesus” (Eph., i, 1), he is not merely courteous or paying com- 
pliments, but simply states the fact that sanctity is essentially the 
friendship of God, though its degrees of intensity may be practi- 
cally infinite. 

The feast of All Saints, therefore, is not merely the feast of 
those whom we call technically Saints, that is those on whose sanc- 
tity and heroic virtue the Church has officially and unerringly pro- 
nounced her judgment, it is the feast of all the happy citizens of 
the Jerusalem which is above, our true mother, the home of our 
souls. 

On this day we think with gratitude to God of that vast crowd 
which St. John saw standing before the throne of God “from all na- 
tions and tribes, and peoples and tongues, standing before the throne, 
and in sight of the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in their 
hands” (Apoc., vii, 9). 

Everyone that helps to form that crowd, be he great or small, 
young or old, priest or layman, man or woman, is himself a living 


monument of the power of divine grace when allied with man’s 
good will. 


“O what a shifting, parti-colored scene 

Of hope and fear, of triumph and dismay, 
Of recklessness and penitence, has been 

The history of that dreary, lifelong fray! 
And, O, the grace to nerve him and to lead, 
How patient, prompt, and lavish at his need!” 


(Dream of Gerontius, 2.) 
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Such is the history of man, that “strange composite of heaven 
and earth.” Well is it that we should honor those who have tri- 
umphed over weakness and over foes unseen, for while we honor 
them we pay homage to the majesty of Him who is “the King of 
all the Saints” ; whose providence and loving-kindness has led these 
happy ones into the realm of light and bliss. 

Moreover, we encourage our own drooping spirits by the con- 
templation of the reward that crowns our brief labors, rejoicing in 
the hope of the good things to come, rejoicing, as St. Augustine 
says, in spe, until we rejoice in re. 

With St. Paul we look to the day when we shall come “to mount 
Sion and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and: 
to the company of many thousands of angels, and to the church of 
the first-born who are written in the heavens, and to God the judge 
of all, and to the spirits of the just made perfect, and to Jesus . . .” 
(Heb., xii, 22-24). 

Thus the Feast of All Saints strengthens our hold on the glori- 
ous realities of the world to come. We are made to realize more 
vividly that death is not an ending but a beginning. By death we 
step out of the shadow into the splendors of heavenly light. As 
we close our eyes to the shifting scenes of this world, we open them 
upor the abiding glory of a world that will never pass away. 
Moreover, even that which in us is mortal, “in peace, in the self- 
same,” shall it sleep and rest, for the Lord has “singularly settled us 
in hope” (Ps. lv, 9, 10), even in respect of our body, for “in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet . . . the dead 
shall rise again incorruptible . . . for this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality” (1 Cor., 


xv, 52, 53). 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE E1cGHTH COMMANDMENT 
- 1. The first conclusion that everyone will draw from the par- 
able in to-day’s Gospel is that God is exceedingly patient. Well, at 
least that is the human way of putting it, because God can hardly 
be patient, in the dumb, uncomplaining sense of the word. Sup- 
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pose we put it round another way, and say that the wisdom of God 
waits for the best in man to develop, as well as the worst, that His 
way of treating man is not to interfere at every trespass, but just to 
give him every chance of recovery. The servants of the good man 
were most eager to root up the mischief there and then as soon as it 
appeared. It looks like weakness, negligence, even cruelty to see 
evil evident and make no effort to uproot it, at least no immediate 
effort; but it need not be for any motive of that sort that a man 
holds his hand awhile. The thing to remember is that the good 
man and his servants both agree in this that the cockle is evil and 
must be burnt, that it has its origin in the enemy; they differ only 
in the means to be adopted to get rid of the evil. The good man 
being God and in eternity, need not be in any hurry; the servants 
being people like you and me are so eager to serve God, so much 
on His side and in His service that they cannot get themselves prac- 
tically to believe in God’s power of disarmament at the end. That 
is the huge disadvantage of living in time, we can hardly ever re- 
member that God has more room to work in than we have. 

2. Just notice how quick we are with our tongues to settle every- 
body’s business for them, to judge and condemn them, not for hav- 
ing done this or that wrong thing which is possibly quite within our 
competence, but for being wrong, for having an evil character. Yet 
if we stop to think it over we shall realize speedily that the char- 
acter always eludes us. It is hidden away below the surface. Why, 
even our own character is rather an unknown quantity to us. There 
are moments when we think well of ourselves, and moments when 
we think ill; moments when we know the depths of our failings, 
and moments when things run smoothly, easily, and upwards all the 
time. And other people, indeed human nature generally, are equally 
uncertain, unaccountable, surprising. Man will defy all the neat 
little scientific labels and categories and come up smiling and happy 
when he ought to be knocked down and counted out. We have then 
to be exceedingly careful about our judgment of others, careful of 
what we say about them. (A.) First of all careful lest suspicion 
come in our own minds. It may begin by dislike right away at first 
sight; people don’t look prepossessing or honest, and off goes our 
mind without any better motive than that and it settles its verdict 
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without further testimony. Well, habitual suspicion without grave 
cause is a mortal sin, the temper of mind that habitually imputes 
motives, infers habits from acts, interprets unkindly, and this in- 
stinctively. (B.) Secondly, lest we put suspicion into the minds of 
others, by backbiting (i. e., speaking evil of people that is true, 
indeed, and known, but without cause), by detracting (which is 
speaking evil that is true, but not unknown), by calumny (which 
means evil speaking about things untrue). Of course if the evil 
be great and known to be false, or known to be true though secret, 
or known to be true and public, but mentioned out of hatred, it is 
mortal sin both in the speaker and in the willing listener. 

3. Even apart from this judgment of our fellows in thought or 
word, we can also commit sin by lying, a statement devised or made 
with the intent to deceive. A lie may be told out of jest or to do 
service to our neighbors, or out of hatred of our neighbor or of 
God; it may also be committed in act by dissembling, by hypocrisy, 
by flattery, or by boasting. All these are sinful, though naturally 
the degree of the sin will vary much with the particular instance. 
All lying is wrong; but it is a mortal sin whenever it is opposed to 
faith, hope, charity or religion, whenever it is accompanied with an 
oath, or is likely to cause grave scandal, or notably injures the good 
name of any one. These things are all gravely contrary to God's 
high attribute of truth, who can neither deceive nor be deceived; 
yet in His infinite patience He bears with the shifting petty deceits 
of man. Not at once is he struck down fot having violated that 
sacred trust of truth. Undisturbed the harvest ripens, the good and 
the evil side by side, indistinguishable, with roots almost inter- 
locked. But at the judgment of the soul the two will be untwined 
by the just fingers of God: and because they are essentially differ- 
ent, the one shall be garnered and the other burnt. 


























TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 









CoMMUNION OF SAINTS 


1. Of course our Lord came as the Messiah to establish the king- 
dom long prophecied, a theocratic kingdom of which God would be 
the sole ruler. Hence truly it was the Kingdom of Heaven. For 
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that reason our Lord over and over again told the Apostles chiefly 
by parables what the Kingdom would be like, its purpose, its work, 
its destiny. Here we have two of these parables put together by 
St. Matthew because they show, though differently, the work of this 
Kingdom of God on earth. The seed and the leaven show both 
indeed the development and growing influence of this Kingdom 
(7. e., the Church), but the times of growth are different, for the 
seed produces its full development outwardly, extensively; the 
leaven, inwardly, intensively. Both are true prophecies of course, 
but they illustrate the two-fold business of the Church, to widen 
and deepen the spread of God’s Kingdom. She has to increase 
numerically, to bring more and more under the yoke of God, by 
foreign missionary ventures, by attempting to convert new peoples, 
to proselytise, to preach to all nations the glad tidings of the Incar- 
nation: “Faith cometh by hearing’; how shall men hear unless the 
preachers be sent out to them? Further, however, they must also 
make these converts the more godly because of their new faith. 
What use would it be to fare over land and ocean after souls and 
then leave them no wit the better for their conversion? 

2. But the Kingdom of God then has an increasing work, for the 
tree spreads year by year, and, supposing it to have a divine life, 
there will come never any real failure or decay. Loftier and more 
widely spreading, sheltering age by age a growing number of the 
beautifully colored and voiced arts of man, the Church shall flourish 
till time’s end. Within the heart of the world its influence will 
slowly creep forward, affecting a widening circle, touching many 
more than its mere faith directly wins, making successive genera- 
tions steeped in a spirit of love and service and brotherhood, linking 
worlds together that by natural contrariness tended to spring apart. 
So in history men spell out the growth of democracy and never 
seem to see it to be really a deepening consciousness of the spirit 
of Christ. But the growth of the Kingdom is not even going 
to be bounded by the horizon of earth. Wherever there is the 
service of God willingly accepted, there is another province of that 
Kingdom, .so that, here, even death itself is powerless to set fron- 
tiers, and Purgatory and Heaven form the United Kingdom of God. 
Wide, -you see, in the unmeasured greatness of its numbers, nobler 
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and holier in the fine leavening effect of its teaching, outpassing 
faith and hope in that life beyond, it is rooted in charity alone, and 
through charity alone fires the heart of the world. 

3. Love then is the common bond or common life of this wide- 
flung brotherhood. Its expression is prayer. We have to conceive 
of a vast throng of living and dead, of people in trouble, people 
left desolate, people happy-hearted, then of that other state of pur- 
gation where souls wait suffering gladly and eagerly as the neces- 
sary stage before they are fitted for their final glory, then of the 
final glory itself where those blessed souls now at rest enjoy the 
vision of Infinite Beauty. They are all lovers of God. He the 
centre to which each is linked and through whom each is also 
linked to every other, human love now intensified by divine. Well, 
that love shows itself in speech as all love must. Hearts turn up- 
wards to Heaven to beg for help, to thank, and to unite with choirs 
of freed voices in utter praise, or else they turn in friendship to 
souls in that joyous pain and offer for them prayers or their 
patiently borne sufferings or good works of one sort or another. 
We pray to the Saints and for the dead; and the Saints in their 
turn pray for us; so of this triple United Kingdom prayer is the 
current coin, and love is the loyal service. Do you see how much 
life is eased and lightened, Jeavened we should say? Your dead 
are alive somewhere, and your speech is still a way of communica- 
tion. The dead yet speak, and, what is really more homely, yet 
listen. But our speech? Perhaps our best speech, certainly our 
best prayer, is silence. To think and think again in sorrow and 
hope is prayer. To be glad that they have passed to peace, is 
prayer. Nay, just to love is prayer, to love one’s brother whom 
we used to see, and God whom one day we shall see. 


Last SunDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


From THENcE He SHALL Come To JupDGE THE LIVING AND 
THE DEAD 
1. The judgment of the world is one of those great mysteries 


that our Lord spoke of to His disciples in language of terror, lan- 
guage that remains burnt into the traditions of the Christian people, 
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caught in those tremendous phrases which the Gospel of to-day has 
preserved for us of the majestic utterances of Christ. At times ~ 
He speaks so gently and simply that we forget that other side of 
His message to the world which is full of menace and foreboding. 
Yet to the thoughts of His followers in all ages these speeches have 
become no less than the Sermon on the Mount part of the colored 
imagery that is conjured up by His name. To the mediaeval mind 
the doom of judgment was never to be forgotten. It was painted 
over the Chancel-Arch, the Judge in the centre, around Him the 


_blessed of His Father, purgatory in the lower spandril to the 


right, hell in the opposite lower spandril; or it is frescoed by the 
door so that as each of the faithful left the Church and went out 
to his business or his work or his home he should remember always 
the judgment to come. Fantastic, humorous even in a given way 
these frescoes yet remain in many churches all over Christendom 
and show the spirit that was considered desirable in every soul, the 
sober and restrained sense of responsibility that springs from the 
conscious remembrance of a final stewardship to be accounted for. 
2. Well, when that judgment comes at last the ending of the 
world shall have come; some shall yet be living, millions dead, all 
shall be called to that tribunal of Christ. Now the Church has laid 
down singularly little as of faith concerning that last judgment, 
even little about the particular judgment that awaits each soul im- 
mediately on its release from this life. We know, however, that 
such a judgment will take place at once, and that finally and pub- 
licly when all is over and the last Assize held. Yet it is not difficult 
to see at least vaguely how that must be a thing of dread to us; all 
our lives, detail by detail, the quaint sins of childhood, foolish to us 
now, yet to us then acts evil and wicked, and after all it is what we 
thought at the time of our mischief and not what we think now 
that determines the moral value of all our acts. Then the sins of 
boyhood, things begun in half-ignorance, the jealousies, the revenge- 
ful spirit, petty acts of dishonesty, lies of cowardice or excuse, such 
insignificant things now, yet at the time of our failing by them quite . 
serious lapses. Of our youth and manhood and the still-haunting 
habits of evil that survive those times, the present temptations that 
witness to past misdeeds we can only speak in shame, for they are 
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remembered regularly in the confession. Even there we hardly can 
summon up enough courage to tell them properly; how when face 
to face with God our loyal friend, who offered His death-for us? 
You see it doesn’t look as though we should need God at all as 
Judge. Shan’t we ourselves deliver our own judgment as we watch 
in the fierce light of God’s purity the unrolled scroll of our past? 
You remember St. Augustine’s “Confessions” and how severely he 
judged himself. Shan’t we be as much and more our own just 
judges? 

3. Still it is not so much what we have done but. what we are at 
the end that would seem to be the real matter for judgment. Every 
act done, every thought or fancy, every desire, every effort, ideal, 
ambition, leaves a trace on the character, alters it, influences it, turns 
it this way or that. All the past in thought or word or deed is reg- 
istered not only in the book of life, but iri our own soul. We are 
now, all we ever were, not indeed as good as once perhaps we were, 
not as evil as we have been at moments in life, for we can presum- 
ably look back on other times when things were better with us or 
worse. Yet it must be none the less true that all that past has 
stamped itself indelibly upon memory, imagination, will, intellect. 
To the all-seeing eye of God the whole of our lives is written in clear 
record on our soul. Hence we must remember the saying in the 
Scripture that every idle word shall- be judged. Of course, for 
every word, every act or thought as now part of our very being 
must come to judgment. There is matter here for fear naturally 
and matter also for comfort. It is true that all my sins will be 
remembered against me; but no less will be remembered all my days 
of innocence, all my ambitions and ideals: 


“All I could never be 
All men ignored in me.” 


First SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST 


1. The Second Coming of our Blessed Lord, which is referred 
to in the Gospel read to-day, has always been part of the 
Church’s doctrine and is insisted upon throughout the whole of the 
New Testament. For St. Paul indeed it was one of the truths 
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which it most became all his converts to. remember, since it helped 
to form that spirit of expectancy which looked out for Christ 
everywhere. So full was he of this message in his first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians that his words seemed to his audience to presage 
an appearance of Christ immediately at hand, and in consequence 
they gave over their work and professional business, stopped trade 
and industry, and did nothing but devote themselves to prayer and 
dumb waiting for the end of the world. He was driven to write 
his Second Epistle to explain to them that they were not to be-‘ter- 
rified “neither by spirit nor by word nor by epistle as sent from us, 
as if the day of the Lord were at hand” into “working ‘not at all 
but curiously meddling” (Thess., 2, 3, etc.). Yet the truth remained 
that the Son of Man would come, and in majesty; it would be a 
sudden coming and it would be heralded with things full of awe, 
sudden at least in this sense that so often foretold, so often prom- 
ised as immediate, so often disappointing the prophets, it would be- 
come at the last wholly unexpected. Yet there will be signs none 
the less to point out to those who are clear of sight the near ap- 
proach of our Lord. It is curious that all these portents foretelling 
the Second Coming are portents of terror, strangely at variance 
with the wonderful happenings that ushered in the glad tidings of 
His first appearance. Then He came as a child wooing humanity, 
winsome, in fairy beauty, too perfect almost for this place of sor- 
row and its weary burdens; now He will come in terror and ma- 
jesty, for it is no longer to woo, but to judge that He makes His 
entry into the world. A star of old pointed to His dwelling-place: 


now it will be the Cross, “the Sign of the Son of Man” that shall 
mark Him. 


2. Yet, in the Gospel of to-day our Lord adds something that 
robs even His judgeship of its terrors: ‘When these things shall 
come to pass, look up and lift up your heads, because your redemp- 
tion is at hand.” It is not, therefore, merely as some terrible event 
that one has to look at this judgment. There is hope in it, joy, the 
thrill that comes to the soul of a man who sees 


“Over orchard and hedge 
Break the white foam of the Spring,” 


for he knows that “Summer is nigh.” Evidently this scene so her- 
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alded as to cause men to “wither away with fear” ought not to 
have such an effect upon the true lovers of God. For us of the 

Faith there must be none of this trembling, but only a sudden sur- 

prise at the unnoticed approach of that wonderful Summer of God. 

Yet, we ask ourselves how this can possibly be so? After all it is 

the judgment day, that Second Coming; it means that before the 

whole world we shall have to stand forth and give an account of 

all our past. Moreover, the Dies Ire particularly describes the ter- 

rors of the judgment which is part.of the Second Coming as so 

severe that not even the Saints in that day shall be secure. How 

then can I possibly be expected to “look up and lift up my head”; 

rather in confusion, like the rest, I shall dread the approach of 

God. “Nay,” He answers, “the Kingdom of God is at hand.” 

There is the judgment ; but look further, wider, higher. Don’t con- 

sider your own point of view merely, consider even more the view- 
point of God. After all, day in and day out, we have prayed for 
the establishment of that Kingdom, we have worked for it, sur- 
rendered ourselves to God for it; it never could come on earth quite 
perfectly and wholly divine. It has come now. The world has 
finished its appointed destiny, must scatter, go—at least so we guess, 
unknowingly ; at last the full will of God shall be accomplished for 
all the days of trial are past and achievement finally attained. Sum- 
mer? Nay, the harvest, the season until which good and bad have 
grown up side by side. 

3. Still though the Second Coming shall be at the end of all 
things, there is a sense in which it can be said that no generation 
has passed by that has not fully seen these ‘judgments carried out, 
enforced. Ina perfectly legitimate fashion our Lord suddenly turns 
this terrible and frightening climax into a frequent occurrence. Is 
He not always judging His people? Has He not come repeatedly? 
Is not the world and all of us “already judged?” Is not every 
distress of every nation a presage to it of the new coming of Christ? 
Are not wars and war’s rumors searching ways in which a testing 
is put to peoples, and in which Christ comes again to His children? 
Once more, has not each sailor at his watch of danger seen Christ 
coming to him, walking on the waters? And the soldier known in 
his disciple of obedience some parable of God’s authority, “go and 
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come and do this?” Are not storms and winds His messengers? 
People often ask us whether we think the end of the world is near; 
we can answer perfectly simply that we do not know whether it is 
near or not to the judgment ; we do know that the coming of Christ 
is at hand and always has been. In other words, our business is to 
detect Christ behind these acts of terrible horror that no generation 
wholly escapes; there are very ghastly tragedies in human history: 
wars, plagues, fires, earthquakes, and such like. Well, we have just 
got to see in all these Christ our Lord visiting and judging the 
world. Where other people see merely the horrors and are afraid, 
we have to see a good deal more. The horrors we cannot avoid nor 
is it any use to blink them or deny them; the world is full of these 
and shall be to the end. But these are God’s acid tests of friend- 
ship. Have you faith big enough to face these things unafraid and 
see Christ in them? To know Him to be the terrible judge of the 
world, yet remember that the hands of the Judge, His feet and heart 
are tenderly wounded? For the earth with its horrors shall pass, 
but the Word of God is from eternity and is eternal. 

















ALL SAINTS 
By the Rev. Witu1am J. LaLieu 


SYNOPSIs.—1. Meaning of the Feast, 
2. The bond of union between the Church on earth and the Church in 


Heaven is the mystic body of Christ. 
3. The intercessory power of the Saints, a continuation of the interest in 


their fellow men which they felt while on earth. 
4. The glory of the Saints is the glory of the human race. Our prayer is 
to them as to those who can sympathize with one’s living the same hfe which 


they lived. 
1. The Feast of All Saints is the annual commemoration of all 


those who are honored in the Church as holy men and women whose 
lives are worthy of imitation and whose intercession we may profit- 
ably seek in prayer. The feast honors all the Saints of the Church 
but especially those to whom no special feast-day is assigned in the 
calendar of the ecclesiastical year. The veneration of the Saints is 
as old as Christianity itself. In the early ages it was the Martyrs 
who were especially honored, because those whose lives were shining 
examples of Christian virtue or whose position made them leaders 
in the Church were the natural targets for the enemies of the faith 
of Christ. Thus for several centuries every Pope was also a Mar- 
tyr. Later when a period of greater peace came, the honors paid 
to the martyrs were extended to other holy men and women who 
were eminent for sanctity though they were not called upon to give 
the supreme test, the shedding of their life’s blood in testimony of 
their faith in Christ. Then as the Church developed in extent and 
in organization, there developed also the process of canonization, 
the official recognition of the sanctity of certain of the faithful, by 
placing them on the authorized lists of the Saints of the Church and 
assigning some day to each, usually the day of his death, as a spe- 
cial day on which he would be honored by commemoration in the 
liturgy. 

2. The just who have died are not considered as having crossed 
an entirely impassable gulf separating them from the men and wo- 
men whom they have left behind in this world. Though they have 
entered the world of spirit, a world whose conditions of life are far 
different from those of the world in which we live, yet they have 
not lost their individual identity nor their particular interests. There 
is a certain alliance between the faithful on earth and the just who 
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secure favors from God through His Divine Son, who alone is our 
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have gone to God, an alliance which is called the Communion of 
Saints. We speak, therefore, of the Church triumphant in Heaven, 
the Church militant on earth, and the Church suffering in purgatory, 
not as constituting three distinct bodies, but as forming one great 
society between whose members there is a close bond. In this sense 
the Apostle reminds us that we are co-citizens and co-heirs with the 
saints in glory. We are all members of the one great body of 
which Christ is the head. We are all members of the one great 
kingdom of which Christ is the King. 

The mystic body of Christ has as its members not only the faith- 
ful on earth, but also the blessed in Heaven and among its members 
there is an intimate bond of charity. All are regarded as consti- 
tuting one sentient body, every member of which is in sympathy 
with the whole and with the other members. St. Paul wrote of the 
Church, ‘Who is weak and I am not weak? Who is scandalized 
and I am not on fire?” (2 Cor., xl, 29), and his words are true not 
only of the Church on earth but of the Church in its broader sig- 
nificance as including the faithful on earth and the blessed in 
Heaven. 

St. John Chrysostom having in mind the concord between the 
members of the mystical body of Christ, writes: ‘We are the feet, 
the martyrs are the head. But the head cannot say to the feet, ‘I 
have no need of you.’ The martyrs are indeed the glorious mem- 
bers of this body but their excelling glory does not place them out- 
side the union which they have with the other parts, for they are 
most glorious because the unity with us is unbroken, as the eye, 
though brighter than any other organ of the body, retains its 
splendor only when it is not separated from the rest.” 

3. There is no reason to suppose that the sympathetic _bond of 
charity is loosened, but every reason to suppose that it is strength- 
ened by the chasm of the grave which lies between the faithful on 
earth and the saints in paradise. The interest which man has in his 
fellow men surely continues when he passes to the world beyond. 
The teaching of the Church, as defined by the Council of Trent 
(Sess. XXV), tells us that it is useful to invoke in prayer the Saints 
who reign with Christ and to seek their prayers and their help to 
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Redeemer and our Saviour. We beg the prayers of our friends in 
this world, especially of those whom we esteem as upright and pleas- 
ing in the sight of God, remembering that the “prayer of the just 
man availeth much.” Is it not even more logical to ask the prayers 
of those of whose favor in the eyes of Heaven we have the official 
guarantee of the Church? Do we not read in the words of the 
Prophet of the angel of God begging mercy of the Lord of Hosts 
for Jerusalem and the cities of Juda against whom He was angry? 
(Zach., i, 12). And of the divine promise to protect and save a 
city “because of David my servant”? (4 Kings, xix, 34). Perti- 
nent here are the words of St. Jerome, “If the Apostles and mar- 
tyrs while still in the flesh prayed for others, how much more will 
their prayers avail after their victorious triumphs.” When they 
have gone to the Master’s house, will their prayers be less effica- 
cious? Will their interest in their fellow men on earth be lost? 
Has the solicitude of St. Peter for all the churches, a solicitude born 
with the conferring of the keys of supreme authority by the hands 
of Christ Himself, died with the crucifixion on the Vatican Hill? 
Has the patriotic devotion of St. Jeanne d’Arc for France been de- 
stroyed by her passage through the flames of the stake to the world 
beyond? 

The faithful on earth and the faithful in Heaven are members 
of Christ united in His mystical body. Such is the bond of sym- 
pathetic love between the members of the body of Christ that, in 
the words of St. Paul, “If one member suffers anything, all the 
members suffer with it; if one member glory, all the members re- 
joice with it” (1 Cor., xii, 25). This sympathetic bond is not sev- 
ered but rather strengthened by death. If we can subscribe to these 
three propositions, is it unreasonable to believe that the members 
of Christ who are in glory can pray for those who are still on the 
field of battle? Is it too much to believe that we who are fighting 
in the warfare of life can find it useful to implore the intercession 
of those who have had successful experience of the same conflict 
in order that they may secure for us the strength of grace which we 
need now as they once needed it? We invoke the Saints, therefore, 
not that they can grant us anything of their own power, but we 
pray to them as influential friends at the divine Court who can sym- 
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pathize with our need, since they lived this life as men and women 
like ourselves. 

4. The honor of the Saints is the honor of the human race. Their 
glory is our glory. Their exaltation is our exaltation. Every 
American citizen takes pride in having George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln as his fellow citizens. The great generals, the 
distinguished scientists, the famous men of letters have won re- 
nown not alone for themselves individually, but they have added 
luster to the nations which gave them birth. So the glory of the 
Saints is the glory of the human race. The stainless Virgin exalted 
beyond all others of angelic or human kind is “our tainted nature’s 
solitary boast.” If man, because of Adam’s sin and the multiplied 
sins. of his descendants, was so debased that even in the early ages 
God repented Him that He had made man and sent a deluge of 
waters to sweep mankind from the face of the earth, the holy men 
and women of the Old Law and the Saints of the New Dispensa- 
tion have had a counterbalancing effect on the degradation of human 
sin. We acclaim, therefore, the Apostles as our fellow citizens of 
an eternal commonwealth, who by their blood and their zeal have 
established a claim for reward for us also. We invoke the intrepid 
martyrs bearing their palms of victory to intercede for us on the 
strength of their brave deeds for the King. We honor the fearless 
confessors and beg their prayers for our want of faith and our 
human respect. We glory in the white-robed band of virgins whose 
privilege it is to follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth, looking 
to them as intercessors for pardon for our own sordid sins. We 
pray to all of the great host of saintly men and women who, hav- 
ing victoriously fought the battle of life, have sheathed their swords 
at the peace of death. We count on their interested prayers be- 
cause, since they once lived the same human life which we live, they 
felt the same human difficulties which we feel, they experienced the 
same temptations which we experience, and we look to their fellow 
feeling to obtain for us new strength for the warfare of life, new 
cheer for the difficulties of our present state. In the words of the 
collect of the Mass appointed to be said on this day, we petition the 
Almighty that that abundance of divine mercy which we all so much 
desire and of which we all stand so greatly in need be graciously be- 
stowed upon us through the intercession of the legion of His Saints. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 
Enmities 
By the Rev. Epwarp FLANNERY 


SYNOPSIS.—An enemy hath done this. The kinds of enmities that have to be 
encountered. Internal and external sources of opposition to spiritual ad- 
vancement, The mystery of antagonism being permitted. Trials of. strength 
that make for perfection. The conquest of enmity through grace. 


With His wonted familiarity our Divine Lord stands on the 
border of the field and from His surroundings He takes His text for © 
the Gospel which is read to-day. Talking to the simple farming 
folks, who, no doubt, made up the bulk of His auditors, He tells of 
the man who sowed good seed, but whose industry was somewhat 
thwarted by the cockle which threatened to choke the life of the 
harvest from whose profits he hoped to eke out his livelihood. The 
Saviour went on to explain that some enemy had entered the field 
to do damage to the work of the owner, and from this assertion 
of the Master we are given to understand that there does exist a 
source of opposition which affects the spiritual strivings of mortals 
who aspire to eternal bliss. 

The first class of enmities with which we have to contend, sad to 
’ say, are members of our own household. St. Paul has described the 
strife graphically when he tells of the reason demanding right and 
the members resolving upon wrong. Earlier than St. Paul, Plato 
had pictured that restive horse allegory where the human soul has 
difficulty in curbing the waywardness of bodily inclinations. So 
the initial set of enmities with which man has to fight reside within 
his body. To some it may be an overpowering ambition to succeed 
along material lines which deafens every appeal of higher, spiritual 
purpose. To others it may be the unworthy clamor of lustful long- 
ing which deadens all sense of religious influence. To some it may 
be the cry of selfish gratification which so distracts one from any’ 
thought of eternal welfare that no attention is given to enduring 
good. Each individual has his own particular internal enemies, and 
each soul must search out its own special form of personal opposi- 
tion to salvation. 

The internal enemies, however, are vastly in the minority when 
it comes to the external activities of antagonism to eternal salva- 
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tion. When Christ said an enemy had sowed the cockle He did not 
specify the character of the unfriendly agent, so He permits im- 
agination to draw upon its powers to describe what sort of a sin- 
ister person that sower of the cockle may have been. It might have 
been a jealous neighbor. Some of the difficulties placed in the way 
of our salvation emanate from our relations with the people with 
whom we are forced to live. It is a melancholy consideration, but 
none the less true that a great deal of our spiritual blockage comes 
from the frictions with the common folks with whom we have to 
deal. It may be our own fault, to be sure, but those others seem to 
be so unreasonable. If we are progressive they are censorious; if 
we are wealthy, they are envious; if we are meek and humble, they 
are derisive; if-we try to be religious, they are outspokenly crit- 
ical and condemnatory. The feeling of enmity that is stirred by 
the actions of those whom we meet in daily contact is another source 
of that discontent which is the cockle impeding the growth of our 
spiritual harvest. 

Outside of the Catholic Church they do not believe very much in 
the devil. They will brush him aside with the statement that it was 
all very well to frighten unadvanced and illiterate people with the 
threat that there was a fierce power of evil, that could dominate the 
lives of men and women.to make them vicious and degenerate. In 
this enlightened age, however, all such tales are discredited and no 
thinking man believes longer in the fiction that there is a preter- 
natural force of evil, assailing the human race. 

Christ, however, does not agree with this modern view. 
Without equivocation He declared that there are the minions of hell 
waging constant and deadly warfare against the human race. That, 
possibly, is the greatest spring of enmity to our salvation, so it is 
well for us to realize exactly what is meant by the activity of Satan. 

One of the most mysterious tolerances by Almighty God is that 
a spirit of evil should have been permitted to open battle on the 
powers of Heaven. Our theology tells the tale and explains how 
it came to be that God respected so the freedom of will. He granted 
to His creatures that even angels could rebel against Him. But it is 
mystifying unless one sees in this providential arrangement a kind 
design to perfect the race through trial. If there was no opposition, 
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if men simply floated along the way of uninterrupted peace to final 
happiness, is it not conceivable that spiritual energies might have 
become weak and that religious enterprise might have grown inef- 
fective? 

A new brand of cockle has been cultivated in our day and par- 
ticularly in our country. From the earliest childhood pleasure is 
emphasized and sacrifice submerged. Infants are no longer reduced 
to the chastening humility of being punished for their misdeeds. To 
cultivate independence of character very slight curb is placed on 
even some unruly longings of the older child. In school the whole 
note is joyousness; what is easy; what promotes pleasure; what 
brings sunshine, without accompanying shadow, into youthful lives. 

It would be criminal to utter a single objection to any suggestion 
which might cheer a pupil’s life. So many of the little ones come 
from surroundings where there is very little brightness that it is a 
noble thought to give an offsetting relief where they spend their days 
in the acquirement of an education. The pleasure accompanying 
the gaining of knowledge is not in itself the cockle; it is the sup- 
pression of all thought which would have the children believe that 
only the holiday aspect of human existence must be considered. 
Stressing privilege; emphasizing rights; believing the world owes 
man an enjoyable existence; while duty is forgotten; obligations 
derided; honest toil neglected—such conditions constitute that. par- 
ticular brand of cockle which to-day grows so abundantly to choke 
the spiritual grain upon which salvation is nourished. 

The bad seed of that particular kind of cockle is blown broadcast 
by the winds of discontent to poison wide areas with the unrest 
which is prevalent in the world at this moment. It may be very 
true that divine discontent may be the mother of all human progress. 
But one would needs be a very unreasoning optimist to contend that 
any kind of divinity hedges about the disquietude which holds the 
world in thrall almost universally. When respect for neither law 
of God or man forbids the violation of rights which the Almighty 
demands must be respected; when religion is called the superstition 
of a bygone age; when property is sequestered by any chance mob 
that may arise; when the lives of men are made fodder for the 
cannon’s mouth without regard to their rightful claim to continued 
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existence; when governments are overthrown with the passing days, 
verily the strong fibre of the cockle, one might fear, has destroyed 
completely whatever good seed had been implanted in the soil. 

So we return to the question why is all the evil action of the enemy 
to good permitted? Why does not God in His might rise up in anger 
to prevent the destruction of the grain that means spiritual life to 
the world? Has He forgotten His creation, as thus His enemies 
and the foes of mankind wage damage fairly irreparable to the 
immortal spirits that were made to enjoy everlasting bliss? Look- 
ing across the field the cockle flourishes and the good blade it is 
difficult to descry. The enemy is shouting mockery against high 
heaven, saying there is no God; with saddened hearts believers are 
left in wonderment why their Father does not put a pause to it all. 

The first answer might be that God so honors the higher faculties 
that He bestowed on man that He refrains from impairing their 
development because lesser gifts are being abused. The Almighty 
made us the masters of our own destiny. Christ showed that by 
sacrifice was our eternal fortune to be achieved. By struggle must 
strength come, and even by the battle with evil, human vigor that 
nerves spiritual power is acquired. When the servants said that the 
cockle should be uprooted, though the agriculturists of our times 
might disagree, the Master forbade the weeding. Of course the 
lesson was purely a spiritual intimation of what was going to hap- 
pen down through the ages. The Master, God, desired it to be 
understood that the good men of all days must grasp the idea that 
they must toughen their spiritual fibres by contending against the 
environing evils that would destroy the chances of salvation. 

Again it might be replied that in the prohibition to burn the 
cockle instantly when it was noticed in the field the wonderful 
mercy of our pitiful Father is accentuated. We notice the sinners 
that surround us on every hand. We may not be perfect, to be sure, 
but it is neither pharisaic hypocrisy nor condemnable uncharity to 
call attention to what one must be blind not to see. We are not 
judges of our brethren, but on every side there are men who live 
as if there was no God. Their whole thought is taken up with the 
things of this vanishing life. They use the world as if they were 
accountable to none for their action. They have thrust the thought 
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of the eternal verities aside and laugh if you speak to them of aught 
but earthly standards. All the while God does nof seem to see; He 
does not punish; He even permits that they thrive on their evil 
ways. While religious men and those who observe His behests are 
troubled with affliction, the neglectful ones prosper on their very 
disobedience. By being dishonest they acquire more wealth; by dis- 
regarding church duties they obtain the reputation of being liberal- 
minded men; by never approaching the sacraments they grow to be 
known as independent characters and as such may be elevated to 
high place in the estimation of outsiders. Where is God all this 
time? we say in our bewilderment. Our complaint ascends and, like 
the servants of the Gospel, we demand that all this scandal be elim- 
inated and the weeks be plucked. 

God in His infinite mercy smiles a little, tolerantly at our insistent 
complaint. He does not need the reports of messengers; He knows 
what is going on here below. In Elis unmeasured patience He bids 
that the harvest be awaited, when the good grain will be garnered 
and the bad seed be destroyed. But, meanwhile, so far as human 
cockle is concerned the Almighty is trusting that mixed with what 
to a superficial glance may seem all bad, there may be a few saving 
grains of virtue which ultimately may bring salvation to those whom 
we so roundly condemned. 

So the lesson that shines forth from the Gospel is a strong recom- 
mendation to patience, and a confiding trust that though much may 
be found in every human striving towards perfection that must be 
pronounced defective, all is not wrong with the world. The trials 
that form our own personal barriers as we struggle towards our 
seat in heaven, the cockle that hampers the growth of our seeds of 
virtue, we remove through the grace of God and our persistent 
effort to keep the field of our soul free from the noxious weeds of 
sin and temptation. As for our friends and neighbors, we must not 
be too depressed by fearing that all is evil in their lives. God sowed 
good seed there; and though some enemy may have attempted to 
undo His work, the Almighty is not casting them into the fire forth- 
with, but awaits the propitious time when condemnation may not be 
needed. May we be the good grain gathered into eternal housings 
of bliss and not bad cockle which must be cast into the fire. 
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The Church and Infallibility 
By the Rev. F. J. KEtty 


“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates of 
hell shall, not prevail against it,’—Matt., xvi, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Necessity of an infallible teacher. | 
2. Doctrine of Infallibility always held by the Church. 
3. Infallibility: (a) What it ts. ,(b) What it is not. 
4. Proofs from reason: (a) It offers nothing against it. (b) It favors it, 
5. Scripture Proofs: (a) Christ's treatment of Peter. (b) Proofs from 
Matthew and Luke. (c) Proofs from John. 
6. Evidence from ecclesiastical facts. 


Of all the truths of revelation, there is none more simple, and 
none more misunderstood than the dogma of the Infallibility of 
the Church. Surely, there is no truth more important, especially in 
these days, when men are so easily led astray by false teachings, and 
when many are anxiously inquiring how, amid confusion and con- 
tention, they may know the true Gospel of Christ. It settles all 
questions in dispute, brings the voice of the Saviour of mankind 
to each individual, and answers every want of the intellect and heart. 
Christ speaks through the Church in language easy to be understood, 
and here alone may He be found with all His riches, the truths of 
salvation. Religion or salvation are not a matter of earth, where 
mistakes involve trifling loss which may be repaired; it is an issue 
on which hang life and death, Christ or anti-Christ, eternity with 
its unending destinies. On its truth or falsity depends the truth or 
falsity of Christianity. 

The infallibility of the Church is a matter of divine faith, since 
it has been solemnly taught as such by the Council of the Vatican. 
This Council proposed nothing new to our belief, for it was always 
believed as a doctrine revealed by God. The Council in defining it, 
added nothing to its certainty, for truth is one and unchangeable. 
It simply added that extrinsic certainty, which imposes an obliga- 
tion upon all the faithful. The Councils and the Popes of the 
Church do not define new doctrines, but simply declare that such a 
doctrine was revealed by Jesus Christ, which was in reality always a 
part of the original deposit of faith. The fact of disputes before 
the definition of any doctrine is no evidence to the contrary of this 
assertion, for such has ever been the case where important truths, 
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assailed by the malice of Satan, were to take their last and perfect 
shape. It was so with the dogmas of the Holy Trinity, of the Incar- 
nation, and yet no one will assert that these dogmas were then new 
to the Church. 

The best explanation of what the Catholic Church means by the 
Infallibility of the Pope will be found in the words of the Vatican 
Council defining it. “We teach and define, that it is dogma divinely 
revealed, that the Roman Pontiff when he speaks ex cathedra, that is 
when in discharge of his office of pastor and doctor of.all Christians, 
he defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held by the 
universal Church; by the divine assistance promised to him in 
blessed Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with which the Divine 
Redeemer willed that His Church should be endowed for defining 
doctrine concerning faith or morals.” Such definitions then are 
irreformable. These admirable words express in clear terms the 
truth of which we speak. The Church has authority from God to 
teach regarding faith and morals, and in her teaching she is pre- 
served from error by the special guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
Preaching the same creed everywhere and at all times, teaching 
holiness and truth, she must necessarily be essentially unerring in 
her doctrine, for what is one, ~ and unchangeable, must be in- 
fallibly true. i 

This infallibility belongs to the Holy Pontiff, when he speaks ex 
cathedra, or officially, as pastor and teacher of all Christians. It 
does not belofg to him as a private person or a private teacher. It 
propounds nothing in regard to the private life of the Pope. He is 
not impeccable any more than any other man, nor in any other way 
less subject than any one else to the laws of God. The object of in- 
fallibility is the doctrine concerning faith and morals, all that be- 
longs to the sanctification of our race through the Incarnation and 
Redemption. The processes of philosophy or science he does hot 
meddle with, unless they touch faith, or are at variance with revealed 
truth. In such matters he is not infallible, but is liable to error as 
well as any other person. Infallibility is a gift from God, like in- 
spiration; but it is unlike inspiration in that it refers not to any 
power to declare new truths, but to guarding, defending and ex- 
pounding revelation already made by God. The Pope possesses this 
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great gift of God in his own person, not as a private individual, but 
as the vicar of Christ, inheriting the graces and powers which inhere 
in his high office. 

Reason itself presents an argument for infallibility, for in the 


first place, it has nothing to offer against this prerogative of the 


Supreme Pontiff. If reason had any objection to urge, it must be 
found in the nature of infallibility that makes it impossible that 
a man should possess it, for God might enlighten any individual 
regarding the truths of the natural or supernatural order. The 
true and only question is, has God imparted this gift or has He not? 
No one can say that God cannot give such a power, if in His wisdom 
He sees fit to do so, for His own glory or the good of His creatures. 
Now as to the Roman Pontiff, he is a man endowed with intelli- 
gence, and capable of receiving a gift which God sees fit to grant. 
Such a gift aids him to see the truth and only the truth, when he is 


called to act and speak as the agent of Christ. God has always’ 


spoken to our race through an individual, whom He sent with 
authority to speak in His name. Witness the prophets of the Old 


; Law, who spoke in the name of God. Therefore, reason finds no 


objection whatever that the vicar of Christ is infallible in his dog- 
matic definitions. 

We can then say that reason favors our doctrine. Christianity 
consists of a number of truths, revealed by God, and it cannot be 
maintained upon earth without a teacher whose utterance shall be 
infallible. It is human to err and change, and a creed depending 
upon a human agency for its perpetuation will soon pass away. 
There must be a living voice to guide us and proclaim the truth. 
Again, the Church of Christ was instituted to preserve the doctrine 
of its Founder among mankind. It represents Him in the world, 
and must speak His word, or become utterly useless for the end for 
which it exists. But how shall it speak to us? Unity is its first 
requisite and there cannot be unity without a head. The Church is 
a society spread over the whole world and cannot communicate with 
the world except through the one voice of its head. Again, if the 
Church of Christ must be kept in the truth, then its head must be 
infallibly guided. The body must pay obedience to its head. A 
fallible head of an infallible body is a contradiction in itself. If 
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the Church which is our guide in things revealed were to follow its 
head, and that head were not exempt from error, then all revela- 



































tion would fall. 

’ Scripture abounds in symbolic evidence in favor of Papal infalli- 
bility. There is a lesson in Christ’s whole treatment of St. Peter, 
in the words “thou shalt henceforth catch men,” in the fact that He 
teaches from Peter’s boat, in the miraculous draught of fishes, and 
in the scene after the Resurrection when this favored Apostle drags 
the net to the shore where stood the glorified humanity of the Son 
of God. If these things mean anything, they certainly symbolize 
the office of St. Peter, in which he was especially to represent Christ 
and teach the world in His name. In the New Testament of Holy 
Scripture we have three texts so plainly defining the doctrine of 
infallibility and so easy to be understood that nothing but preju- 
dice or a perverse will can misinterpret them. We take them as 
we take all the Scriptures in their literal sense. 

In St. Matthew we read: “On this rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” These words 
constitute Peter a firm and immovable foundation on which the 
Christian Church shall rise, a foundation so stable that the strongest 
powers of evil, the gates of hell, can never shake it. Christ’s com- 
mission to the Apostles was, ‘‘Go, teach all nations.” The function 
of the Church’s head is to teach, but he can be no rock who can fall 
from the truth or become the teacher of false doctrine. The foun- 
dation must be immovable to support the whole building, or, in other 
words, Peter must be infallible in his teaching. In St. Luke we 
read, “Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you that 
he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith 
fail not and thou being once converted, confirm thy brethren.” In 
this passage Christ prays especially for Peter that his faith should 
not fail. Why this prayer for him more than for the other 
Apostles? It was because of his office to confirm his brethren; be- 
cause he was the rock upon which the Church was built which must 
not and could not fall. The prayer of the Son of God is never in 
vain, and is therefore a perpetual warrant of the infallibility of His 
vicar onearth. ~ 
We shall now refer to the great commission given to St. Peter in 
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the Gospel of St. John, “Jesus said to Peter: Simon, son of John, 
lovest thou me more than these? He saith to Him: Yea, Lord, 
thou knowest that I love Thee. He saith to him: Feed my lambs. 
He saith to him again: Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? He 
saith to Him: Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love Thee. He saith 
to him: Feed my lambs. He saith to him a third time: Simon, son 
of John, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved because He said to him 
a third time, lovest thou me; and he said to Him: Lord, thou know- 
est all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee. He said to him: 
Feed my sheep.” Peter is here constituted the supreme pastor of 
the sheep of Jesus Christ. Bishops and people alike are to be fed 
by his hands. The bishops and priests are indeed the shepherds 
and teachers of the people whom they guide; but at the same time 
they are the sheep of the flock of Peter, and look to him for food 
and direction. If by any possibility the supreme pastor could offer 
to the Church the baneful food of error, and lead the flock astray 
from the pastures of sound doctrine, he would cease to be the shep- 
herd’ of Christ’s flock. The supreme pastor of the Church of God 
cannot be a teacher of error. The gift of truth and never-failing 
faith was conferred by Heaven upon Peter and his successors, for 
the salvation of all. 

Great ecclesiastical facts in the history of the Church presuppose 
and establish the infallibility of the sovereign Pontiff. All heresies 
that have arisen have been condemned by the Apostolic See alone, 
and the judgment of the See has at once become the law for the 
whole Church. By his supreme authority he has detected error 


‘and pronounced against heresy, which has been touched by no 


General Council. Modern errors and the rationalism of the day 
have been condemned by the same head of the Church of Christ. 
Controversies have known but one arbiter in the ages of Chris- 
tianity, and his voice once spoken has settled all and with universal 
consent closed the question. All doctrine has been defined by him 
alone. Could this have ever been done if the Church had not rec- 
ognized the office and duty of St. Peter to confirm her in faith, to 
be really and truly, and not in name only, the Vicar of Jesus Christ? 
The Pope then is the supreme teacher and guardian of the faith, 
and it is a fact in the history of the Roman Pontiffs that all have 
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claimed and exercised supreme judgment in controversies, and that 
not one has erred in faith when teaching the Church by authority. 
This fact alone is a miracle, and could not be a fact without the 
continual and watchful aid of the Holy Spirit, and the ever power- 
ful prayer of Christ for His Vicar. 


LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Facing the Difficulty of Confession 
By the Rev. H. B. Loucunay, S.J. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction: (a) The setting of the text. (b) Christ as a healer. 
(c) Object of| the sermon is to; consider the difficulties of Confession and 
the means of lessening them. (d) This may be useful for some now; it 
may be useful for others later. 

First impediment: Fear of harsh treatment owing to the priest still being 
luman., 

Four considerations helpful in overcoming this fear: 1. Trust in the help 
of God’s grace. 2. The priest's intimacy with God engenders patience and 
mercy. 3. “Sacramental” grace for fulfilling the office of a priest. 4. A 
natural consideration based on the analogy of a doctor or hospital nurse. 

Second impediment: Shame. 

Two considerations helpful in overcoming this: 1. The Passion appeals 
to our generous desire to make amends and to do some penance. 2. After 
all our case is not as hard as Magdalene’s. 

Closing appeal. 


My Dear Brethren: As our Lord in the years of His public life 
travelled, the outcast and the suffering came to Him with confidence, 
for they knew they had found a friend; “and all that were sick he 
healed.” 

Now our Divine Lord is a healer not only of the body but also 
of the soul. Disease and corruption of the flesh move Him to sym- 
pathy and compassion; disease and corruption of that beautiful 
deathless thing which we call the soul affect Him still more. To 
cure it He has instituted the Sacrament of Penance. 

You will, I think, agree with me that Confession is one of the 
practices of the Church to which non-Catholics have a strong ob- 
jection, and, moreover, that we ourselves at times find very hard 
this duty of self-abasement and humiliation. I do not propose to 
belittle the difficulty, much less to assert that it is only imaginary ; 
for this would be a useless anda thankless task. But we shall look 
at the matter from a common-sense point of view and see how the 
difficulty can best be overcome. At some time when in sore need 
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of approaching the Sacrament of Penance we may find ourselves 
unnerved by shame. Thus, for all of us it is useful to consider the 
main difficulties that keep people from confession. I am, there- 
fore, addressing myself not only to those who are in sin and are 
afraid of pleading guilty before the priest of God, but also to those 
who are living in grace and who do not find confession an odious 
duty. 

Though they are conscious, of the greatness of God’s mercy, and 
though they know the gentleness with which the Sacred Heart wel- 
comes back His children, some still shrink from the Confessional. 
In their case the impediment is the fear lest they may be treated 
with harshness; they feel that God’s minister is still a man and 
may be harsh instead of gentle; instead of comforting he may re- 
buke; he may crush the broken reed as our Saviour would never 
crush it. You feel that were the Master amongst us again, nothing 
would be easier than to kneel in sorrow at His feet and wait for 
His reassuring words: “I will, be thou made clean.” . But now 
when kneeling before His human representative you are not con- 
fident of hearing the same words of forgiveness; you fear that per- 
haps Christ’s envoy may hold back Christ’s message; perhaps he 
may not remember in whose place he sits nor whose powers he 
uses; forgetting all this he may act as a mere man and be angry 
and repelled by sin. 

How am I to reassure you if thoughts like these prevent you 
from making your peace with God? In the first place you must 
trust that God who has begun the good work in you will not fail 
in helping its completion. He has given you this desire to confess 
your sin and has further grace in store for you. Take His hand 
when He desires to lead you and you will find that when you are 
kneeling at His feet there will be plenteous grace to help you. You 
must trust Him utterly and put away all fear and misgiving—for it 
is a snare of the devil. 

Then again remember that the priest’s life is intimately connected 
with Christ’s life; he has a mystical share in the Divine paternity 
of God, for at his words our Lord Jesus Christ is present on the 
altar; he handles the bread of angels; he brings the living sacred 
Body of our Saviour to feed the souls of His children. May we 
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not expect this awful familiarity to make the priest Christ-like in 
character? Would it not be strange if the Master’s patience and 
mercy were not firmly rooted in the heart of the priest who admin- 
isters the Sacrament of God’s mercy? 

Moreover, with the divine powers that are given to the priest, 
there is added a special grace enabling him to exercise them in a 
Christ-like manner; and foremost among such graces is that which 
helps him to show the gentleness and tenderness which is so char- 
acteristic of the Good Shepherd whose interest he has at heart. 
And our Lord is present to give this grace; for He tells us that 
where two or three.are gathered. together in His name, He is in the 
midst of them. Now in the Confessional, where a great deed is 
being done in His name, are there not two thus gathered together? 
Believe me, my Brethren, our Lord Jesus Christ is helping on the 
good work and is exercising a special providence over the priest 
who clearises in the Blood of the Lamb the sinner pleading for 
pardon. 

But perhaps a merely natural consideration may help you to over- 
come the fear lest when disclosing your sins to a priest you may 
shock or even anger him. One who has had no experience of sick- 
ness is horrified when face to face for the first time with a loath- 
some disease; he shrinks back and is afraid of touching his fellow 
man. But a doctor who has spent laborious years studying the 
human system, who knows how easily its delicate mechanism may 
be injured, who has seen the ravages which disease can bring, who 
has witnessed man’s living body growing corrupt and foul even 
before death has put a merciful end to its sufferings—is such a man 
shocked when he meets disease? No. His training prepared him 
for this and so the sight is not new or unexpected. Nothing that 
he sees can appal him. Thus he does not repel the sufferer. He 
applies his remedies, builds up the wasted body and strengthens 
its powers of recovery. Or to take another example—perhaps you 
yourselves have seen a man gashed and crushed in a street accident, 
and in the crowd that gathers have noticed the sharp contrast be- 
tween the untrained woman—helpless, fearful, horrified—and the 
trained hospital nurse, strong and gentle, calm and efficient in her 
skill. Why the difference? The one hardly knew that blood could 
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gush out in streams, and the sight is too much for her delicacy; 
the other knows every vein and artery in the human body; it is her 
knowledge that gives her at once this gentleness and this confidence 
that she can save a life in danger. 

And so it is with the priest. He knows the weakness of human 
nature as well as its strength; he has had a long, thorough and 
laborious training for his work, a training no less effective and ex- 
acting than that of the man whose profession it is to heal the body. 
To heal the soul is the priest’s privilege; and he knows the soul as 
no other man can know it. May you not then, believing in the 
efficacy of his God-given powers, trust that he will use them with 
tenderness and mercy? Ought you not confidently to expect his 
sympathy, his help, his assurance? You do not anger a doctor nor 
repel him by showing him wounds and sores and disease; you will 
not anger the priest nor repel him by showing him your weakness 
and passions and sins. For in both cases the knowledge of his pro- 
fession engenders kindness, and he touches only to heal, not to hurt. 

But very few really doubt that the priest has the gentleness of 
one whose character is moulded like to Christ’s by constant union 
with Him; they know, moreover, that our Lord guards the patience 
of His servant and helps him. But shame or human respect is an 
immense power for evil. It is like a dead weight that fetters us 
and holds us back when we would press forward. It may be this 
that saps your resolution and leaves you with a mere halting desire 
to go to confession—a desire that lacks vitality and driving force. 
“For how,” you ask, “can I open the secrets of my heart to any 
man and let him read there as in an open book what is known only 
to God ahd myself? This is too cruel and searching an ordeal; I 


had better wait until I find more courage for it.” 


My Brethren, this is a real difficulty ; but not too great to be over- 
come. First kneel before the God-man here present with you, and 
beg him to give you strength and generosity. Recall those scenes 
of the Passion where Christ was publicly dishonored; think of the 
outrage upon His modesty when He is publicly stripped and bound 
ready for the scourge’s lash; watch Him as He is being crowned 


-an impostor king; see the cowardly blow given full in the face; and 
recall that “then they did spit upon him.” Then when these scenes 
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are before your mind I would appeal to your generosity and to your 
desire to make amends to His Sacred Heart. With His grace nerve 
yourselves to undergo some shame for His sake. Be brave and 
without counting the cost accept this humiliation as penance for 
your sins. This will humble your heart and expand it to receive his 
grace in fuller measure. 

And here let me suggest to you another thought that may make 
it easier to face the duty of confession. It is that perhaps the diffi- 
culty seems greater than it really is; for recall the story of Mag- 
dalene’s conversion and ask yourselves whether the shame which 
you have to overcome is greater than that which she conquered. 
You have not to face what she willingly faced—the scorn of those 
at the banquet table, the sneer of the servants, the scorching con- 
tempt of the host who knows her past history and deems her an 
outcast from the society of self-respecting men and women. None 
of this deep soul-searching humiliation have you to endure; your 
sins are told in secret and are guarded forever from the knowledge 
of men, for they lie buried in the sea of God’s mercy. 

Accept then in the spirit of penance the shame of laying bare the 
secrets of your heart. God will bless you doubly for it. “A con- 
trite and humbled heart, O Lord, thou wilt not despise.” Come to 
Him with sorrow and humility-and with immense and boundless 
trust—trust not only in His mercy with which He will forgive you, 
but with trust not only in His strength which will help you to break 
with past habits and so remain His children. ‘Turn to the Lord 
your God: for He is gracious and merciful, patient and rich in 
mercy.” Plead with Him: “Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make 
me clean,” and stretching forth His hand He will bless you: “I will, 
be thou made clean.” 
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FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
By the Rev. J. B. CuLEMANns 


“For now our salvation is nearer than when we believed. The night ts passed 
and the day is at hand.”—Epistle. 


SYNOPSIS. —While Advent is no longer a time of strict penance, the spirit of 
the season requires that we should prepare ourselves for the coming of 
Christ, as we are now asked to do by St: Paul. 

1. To realize fully what the coming of the Saviour means, we may (a) cast 
a glance at the times in which He was born, and (b) also at our own times. 
Both show a great similarity of corruption and evil. 

2. But the same Christ who regenerated the world two thousand years ago 
can save mankind to-day from its wickedness and folly. He demands of us, 
however, (a) that we believe in Him with a firmness of faith that nothing 
can shake, and (b) that we trust in Him with hope so strong that nothing 
will daunt us in our efforts to follow Him. 

Our faith and hope must be strengthened by penance and prayer, which 
the Church urges upon us more particularly during these days. 


Advent is no longer the strict penitential season of former times. 
The Church has mitigated her discipline and abrogated the severe 
fast and abstinence that were practiced during these four weeks 
in earlier centuries. But now as ever she keeps before our eyes the 
great fact that this must be a season of preparation for the Saviour’s 
birth on Christmas night. The patriarchs and prophets of old 
longed with all their heart for His coming. Their fervent aspira- 
tiens find vent in the pleading words of Isaias so often repeated 
during Advent: Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let 
the clouds rain the just. Let the earth be opened and bud forth a 


“Saviour, and let justice spring up together. And St. Paul makes 


angwer to the prophet’s voice: Our salvation is nearer than when we 
believed. The night is passed and the day is at hand. The divine 
promise is to be fulfilled, and we are shortly to commemorate the 
day on which the great event came to pass. 

1. The Apostle significantly alludes to the works of darkness 
which the Christians of his time, and we as well, must cast off to 
put on the Lord Jesus Christ. If we go back into history, we realize 
that the days in which we live are not unlike those of which St. Paul 
speaks and in which the Saviour was born. 

a) The Roman empire was then at the height of its glory and 
prosperity. It held peaceful sway over a vast part of the earth. 
Art and literature flourished under its protection. It produced those 
classical writers who are held up for our imitation to-day. It made 
and confided the laws which still largely rule civilized nations. Yet 
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beneath this great civilization, beneath this splendid material prog- 
ress, flourished also a moral degeneracy without equal. Injustice, 
impurity, extortion reigned in high places and low. The crowning 
degradation of this systematic immorality was an iniquitous~system 
of slavery which reduced millions of men, women and children to 
the level of the brute creation, giving them no more rights than 
were given to animals, and treating them in the same manner. In 
vain did some pagan moralists protest and point out the evil con- 
sequences for the welfare of the State. Prosperity made the people 
callous to vice, indifferent toward the practice of even the natural 
virtues. And they were ignorant, of all supernatural aid that might 
stimulate them and strengthen them in their struggles against over- 
mastering passions. 

b) A glance at the world around us reveals a condition of things 
quite similar. A new paganism holds sway over the minds and 
hearts of men. It is a paganism all the more reprehensible because 
the beneficent influence of true religion, unknown in the first days 
of the Roman empire, has now been diffused over the world for 
twenty centuries. The sacredness of human life and of property, 
the liberty and equality we enjoy, the very civilization of which we 
boast so readily, are the products of Christianity, the direct out- 
come of its God-given teachings. The nations that have not come 
under Christian influence have developed a certain degree of civili- 
zation, like India, China, Japan. But their legalized cruelties and 
vices show only too well how far they fall below the Christian 
standard. Yet all around us men ignore Christ and banish Christ’s 
law from public and from private life. In international relations 
He is set aside. Justice is flouted and might is right. The voice 
of the Pope, His representative on earth, is unwelcome in the coun- 
cils of statesmen. Perhaps it is true to say that men of position 
and influence in every land are not so deliberately hostile to the 
application of Christian principles as they are afraid to give them 
voice, and weak in carrying them out. 

In private life there is an open disregard of those things which 
Christ taught and commanded. Disregard for the sanctity of the 
marriage bond is general in all nations, but perhaps worst in our 
own land. The duties of matrimony are shirked for the sake of the 
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greater ease and comfort that may result therefrom. Remind 
fathers and mothers to assume those obligations for the love of 
God, and your utterance is looked upon as an empty phrase. And 
as love of God dies out in the hearts, love of our neighbor dies with 
it. Men exploit their fellow men without mercy, and while doing 
so they vaunt themselves of their good judgment and their business 
ability. The claims of justice are not even considered, for they are 
not realized. It is little surprising that there is so much unrest 
everywhere, often verging on revolution. The purifying, elevating 
teachings of religion have been forgotten as the hearts of men 
turned to money and the pleasures of animal life, to rioting and 
drunkenness and impurities and contentions and envy; the descrip- 
tion of St. Paul applies to the letter. 

2. Yet, whatever the outlook, the Apostle manfully exhorts us to 
cast off the works of darkness and to put on the armor of light. 
For Christ is the Saviour of the world to-day as He was in the days 
of the decadent Roman empire. Over and above injustice and vice 
and oppression shines the radiant light of His Divine person and 
teaching. And the Advent season is a propitious time to revive His 
spirit in our innermost hearts, to long and to prepare for His com- 
ing with the prophets, that He may renew the face of the earth. All 
appearances to the contrary notwithstanding His arm is not short- 
ened. And it is by renewing our faith in Him and our hope in Him 
that He shall help to bring back His spirit in the world around us. 

a) We must firmly believe that Jesus Christ will not allow evil 
to triumph. This our faith is based on His own word that cannot 
err: Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall not pass 
away. And what is His promise? The gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. The winds and the sea obeyed Him, and shall He 
not be able to take care of His own? Have confidence; I have over- 
come the world. Our faith in Him is unfailing. For this is the 
victory which overcometh the world : our faith. 

Such is also the testimony of the centuries. Selfishness and 
worldliness have striven through the ages to retard or to undo the 
work of Christ. In their long warfare they have been aided at every 
step by irreligion and immorality. They have harmed the Church. 
They have drawn her children after them by specious promises of 
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greater liberty and a larger measure of happiness. Some, soon un- 

- deceived, have come back. Others have stayed outside the fold. 
But the Church herself has gone on strong and vigorous repairing 
her losses, warning the wavering, strengthening the weak, pleading 
with the obdurate, opposing an invincible front to all enemies and 
gaining souls for Christ in the midst of opposition and moral decay. 
The coming anniversary of His birth into the world can but enliven 
our faith, as it reminds us that He came to save that which was lost. 

b) As we believe in Him, so we cling to Him with firm hope and 
loving trust in His assistance. God’s designs are not ours. He 
may seem unheeding at times and far from us. And our confidence 
would fain weaken. In moments of despondency we are apt to ask: 
Why does He allow the rank economic injustice of which we are 

‘the victims? Why does He allow the wicked to prosper without 
let or hindrance? Why does He allow His Church in many places 
to suffer for the lack of the necessary means to prosecute her work 
with vigor and success? There is only one answer, and that is the 
answer of our Lord Himself to the question of the Apostles: Lord, 
wilt Thou at this time restore again the kingdom of Israel? But 
He said to them: It is not for you to know the times and moments 
which the Father hath put in His own power. ‘ 

From a human view-point evil may at times appear to have the 
upper hand. Our souls are filled with sorrow for the sufferings of 
the Church our mother, the heedlessness of the world refusing to 
hearken to her voice, and the hardships she encounters in her-strug- 
gle to enlighten and benefit mankind. But we cannot lose heart nor 
despair of the future. God’s ways are mysterious. We cannot 
understand His hidden councils. But He is above all things a God 
of mercy and love. Therefore, we trust in Him even though He 
chastise us. 

Nor need we brood overmuch on the evils, great and many, that 
obtrude themselves insistently on our sight. In their very midst 
how much beauty, goodness and happiness there is all around us in 
nature and in men. The joys of the family and the joys of friend- 

ship; the joys of health and the joys of gratitude; the joys of re- 

nunciation and the joys of prayer, are these and numerous others 
not so many heavenly sources of the deep gladness and inner con- 
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tent? Are they not well calculated to increase our trust in a kind 
Providence without whose knowledge not even a hair will fall from 
our head? Nay, our very trials purify us and elevate us to serener 
heights. And the trials of the Church have always rallied her chil- 
dren closer around her. We realize then as never before how much 
the Church means to us, how dear she has become to our hearts, 
Never was there a more intimate bond of union between the Cath- 
olic people, their priests, their bishops, and the Holy Father than 
there is to-day. 

Like St. Paul, we face the future with strong faith, firm hope 
and holy joy. The troublous times in which we live, the sins and 
iniquities we witness cannot despirit us as we prepare ourselves for 
the coming of the infant Christ who will restore all things. We 
at least should walk honestly as in the day. Private penarice, alms- 
giving and prayer, which the Church urges upon us during this holy 
season, should help us to prepare our hearts for the blessed: day, 
now near, when the clouds shall rain the just, and the earth shall 
bud forth a Saviour. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Tractions of Christ 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 
“Never spake man as that Man speaketh.”—John, vii, 46. 

The public speaker sways and swings an audience not merely by 
the force of his argument, and the persuasive directriess of his lan- 
guage and delivery; but also by his personal magnetism, his some- 
what mysterious power of imposing his own personality upon that 
of his hearers. He holds the pulse of the listeners; knows how ac- 
celerated or depressed it is; and administers either sedatives or 
stimulants according to need. The orator may not be conscious of 
any such studied, scientific method. For the art of persuasive 
speaking, like all other arts, must not be studied, but must have the 
characteristics of sincerity and spontaneity. None the less, every 
successful public speaker, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
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links his audience to himself and holds them by the magnetic power 
that goes out from him. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, which we began to consider in our 
last conference, the Sacred Heart undoubtedly exercised the power 
of a persuasive speaker. He was a perfect Man. His voice, tone- 
production, enunciation, pronunciation, and modulation must have 
befitted a speaker who drew men. His dignity and tenderness, 
mercy and love for all, absolute self-sacrifice, masterful poise, and 
other most lovable natural qualities must have made Him such a 
finished orator as to hold men. And yet His chief influence lay in 
this that “virtue went out from Him” (Luke, vi, 19). He was no 
human Person, but Divine; the Author of all grace and virtue. 
Unto salvation He preached. And not a single act of either reason 
or will on the part of His hearers was of worth unto salvation with- 
out the supernatural grace which went out from Him unto them. 

We have seen that Judas did not accept this grace freely given. 
No matter how the human attractiveness of Jesus appealed to the 
traitor, he failed to acknowledge in the Master the authority of 
God revealing; and he turned to hatred of Him, who once had: been 
the object of an emotional, enthusiastic loyalty. 

Not such were Peter, John and the other Galileans, who had 
been simple in their fidelity to the Law of Moses. They were 
drawn and held fast by the magnetism of the Messiah. They hung 
upon His lips and caught His every word. The message was So 
strange in its otherworldliness, yet He was so attractive. And He 
was God! They had read their prophets, and heard learned doctors 
expound the burden of each prophetic message. Why, not even 
the ecstatic Isaias taught a message so apart from the standard of 
the world: 


“Blessed are ye, when men revile you, and persecute you, and say' all manner 
of evil against you, without truth, on my account. Rejoice and be glad: for 
great is your reward in heaven. Even so they persecuted the prophets before 
you.”—Matt., v, 11, 12. 


Note what St. Augustine calls “the tractions of Christ.” Mark 
the drawing power of His grace. See how the Apostles become 
devoted disciples of the Sacred Heart. 

There is John, close up to Jesus. How his heart glows with love! 
Proud is he to be “the disciple whom Jesus loves.” Peter zestfully 
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gives ear. What an ardent follower he is of that noble Leader! 
Phrase after phrase finds an echo in those loyal souls and true. One 





_ of the sayings, that comes specially home to them, is this : 


“Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
For theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.”—Matt., v, 3. 


During after years they glory in that poverty of spirit, which 
makes them more and more fully to be living members of the King- 
dom of Heaven, the Catholic Church. Witness the confidence of 
Peter when he cures the lame man at the Gate Beautiful of the 
Temple of Herod: 


“Silver and gold are not mine; but that which I have I give thee. In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk!’—Acts, iii, 6. 


Throughout his long years of Christ-love and self-denial, the be- 
loved disciple was true to that poverty of spirit. So, too, was 
Peter, the vicarious Rock on which Christ builded His Church. 
He transferred the supreme Apostolic see from Jerusalem to An- 
tioch; and thence to Rome, the capital of the world to be conquered 
to Christ. And everywhere was he detached from all things, save 
only Jesus Christ, until in the heroism of poverty of spirit he gave 
up his very life for the Beloved. How often must he have harked 
back to that memorable Sermon on the Mount! “Never spake man 
as that Man speaketh” (John, vii, 46). 


The beatitude of poverty of spirit should be dear to all lovers of 
the Sacred Heart. This poverty of spirit is not pauperism. There ’ 
is no evangelical counsel of the Sacred Heart in favor of pauperism. 
By the law of nature we should use our two God-given productive 
energies, brawn and brain, to provide for ourselves and those de- 
pendent upon us a livelihood according to our state of life. Posi- 
tive Divine law gives expression to this law of nature. “In the 
sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread” (Genesis, iii, 19). And we 
should look ahead :nto future need, so as ever to have sufficiency, 
and security in that sufficiency. 


Poverty of spirit may be had, even though actual poverty be 
absent. And one may be actually poor without poverty of spirit. 
To be poor in spirit is to keep the will detached from things of 
wealth ; not to allow the attraction of riches to blind the reason and 
mislead the will into sin.’ 
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“Trust not in oppression; 
Be not vain in theft. 

If wealth beareth fruit, 
Set not the heart thereon.” 


—Psalm, Ixi, 11. 

If the heart is not_set on wealth and luxury, then the love of 
Christ impels the poor in spirit to give generously to the care of 
the bodies and souls of the actually poor; and to join wholeheart- 
edly in all Catholic activities at home and in mission-fields, so far as 
lies within the means at one’s disposal. 
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I. THe SpirITuAL IDEAL OF THE Hoty NAME SOCIETY 






There are few religious phenomena that have attracted the reli- 
- gious interest of the country like the marvelous growth of the Holy 
Name Society during the past fifty years. The factors that have 
made the development of the Holy Name Society the object of 
inquiry among Catholics and non-Catholics lie in this, that this So- 
ciety has made an appeal exclusively to men on issues that are 
strictly spiritual! and offer no comparison with the more popular 
worldly motives of the day that have inspired the success of other 
organizations. This article offers the reasons that explain the 
growth and strength of the Holy Name Society so that the pastors 
and spiritual directors of the country may plan the future success 
of work among the men of the parish along the lines that have 
made for spiritual achievement in the past. 
The Holy Name Society, or the Confraternity of the Holy Name, 
‘contrary to the actualized opinions of many, is not a modern insti- 
tution. It has a record of service that extends back nearly seven 
hundred years to the time when Pope Gregory X. authorized the 
institution of the Confraternity as a bulwark against the blasphe- 
mous propaganda of his time. The purposes for which it was estab- 
lished are the same as those that have inspired its action for the 
last seven hundred years, and the pastor or spiritual director look- 
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ing for success in work among his men will be guided by the prin- 
ciples that have made for the success of this manly work throughout 
the centuries. The adaptability of the Confraternity to the needs 
of American society is shown by the fact that the Society has never 
been as strong in purpose and principle during seven centuries 
throughout the world as it is in the United States to-day. 

The fundamental purpose of the Holy Name Society is a spiritual 
one. Its distinctive mission lies in this, and its success will always 
be measured by the degree in which it meets this spiritual ideal. 
Its marvelous perpetuity and present success is guarantee enough 
that it must concentrate its forces around a public and organized 
profession of manhood’s belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Its 
practical realization of this mission will be found in the way it 
leads men to be devoted to those ideals for which the Saviour lived 
and died. But it must be kept in mind by those pastors who are 
anxious to bring their men closer to Christ through the Holy Name 
Society that the fundamental, distinctive and unescapable purpose 
of the organization is this spiritual and public support of the ideals 
for which Christ preached and sacrificed. Whatever be the other 
works prudently or imprudently attached to the diocesan or paro- 
chial units; no matter what be their social and advertising success, 
they are to be considered as a failure unless they not only do not 
interfere with, but positively further, the realization of the follow- 
ing spiritual aims of the Holy Name Society. 

The men of the parish show their loyalty to Christ and their 
belief in His Divinity, with practical advantage to themselves and 
with increasing devotion to the parish, by going to Holy Com- 
munion with the other men of the parish and the Holy Name So- 
ciety on the second Sunday of the month. The practical priest ac- 
cepts the canonical designation of the Sunday, and the zealous 
worker among the men of the parish realizes that once a month is 
not too often for the men to go to the altar rail. Satisfactory re- 
sults are accomplished only at the cost of personal sacrifice and 
labor, but the thrill of a manly demonstration at Holy Communion 
is sufficient human reward for the human labor that has been put 
into the task of interesting the men of the parish in this practical 
proof of their loyalty to the cause for which the Saviour died. 
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More will be said about this later. But communion every month, 
which the men themselves grow jealous and proud of, is the funda- 
mental and pivotal test of their loyalty to the traditional ideals of 
the Holy Name Society. 

The suppression of blasphemy, profanity, unclean speech of all 
kinds and perjury is the logical ambition of every Holy Name So- 
ciety devotee whether he be priest or layman. But activity in this 
direction must be conditioned and interpreted by the relation which 
this energy bears to the fundamental purpose of the society. No 
doubt, the stand against profanity, cursing, swearing and blasphemy 
taken by the Holy Name Society before the manhood of the coun- 
try offers a most popular appeal to all men, but this phase of its 
work has often led many to misunderstand the deeper currents of 
the society’s course. In loyalty to Christ, the priests who have been 
responsible for the growth of the confraternity and to whose hands 
the future is entrusted, must realize that the Holy Name Society 
stands against blasphemy, perjury and unclean speech because of 
its loyalty to the ideals of the Saviour who died for Justice, Truth 
and the proof of His own Divinity. It might be of interest to the 
many priests who read this splendid magazine to know that many 
attempts to inaugurate imitations of the Holy Name Society on the 
basis of a campaign against rough speech have been unsuccessful 
because they have lacked the spiritual sanctions and grace given to 
the Society through Holy Communion once a month. The spiritual 
factor has always been an assurance of success. It is a boast of 
those who have been spreading the real ideals of this Society that 
it has been recognized as one of the few institutions in American 
life which, by tradition and habit, have met and are ready to meet 
the forces of anarchial unrest that threaten the stability of our 
American life. Obedience to law and respect for authority are a 
part of the life of the Holy Name man who is faithful to the com- 
munion rail with the other members of the Society every month. 
His close personal contact with the God-man of Nazareth make the 
members of the Holy Name Society ready to serve the law-abiding 
ideals of the Saviour even when there is a question of personal sac- 
rifice or comfort involved. 

In a word, the Holy Name Society, to be successful, must keep 
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in mind at all times the spiritual force that has made for its phe- 
nomenal success. The Holy Name men are the modern proof of 


the boast of St. Paul that when Christ is with them no one can be” ' 


against them. Christ in Holy Communion, once a month, is woven. 
into the fabric of their lives and their united public demonstrations 
against unclean, profane and untruthful speech; their assurance of 
support for lawfully constituted authority, and their courageous 
boldness in their manifestations of religious loyalty are easily ex- 
plained in the mind of those who look sensibly beyond this world 
for the explanation of the phenomena of every-day life. 

The success of the Holy Name Society is not the miracle that 
the materialistic thinkers of this day judge it. ‘The zealous Bishops 
and Apostolic priests in the United States who have been respon- 
sible for its success, realize that fidelity to these spiritual ideals has 
brought about results that have justified confidence in the help of 
Christ, and has made the future and growing success of the Holy 
Name Society a certainty. No doubt this conviction will inspire 
other priests of the country to a new interest in the Society as the 
hope to which they can look in their work among their men. 

With these ideals in mind it will not be necessary to warn those 
interested in the extension of the Holy Name Society against influ- © 
ences that the dovetailing interests of our Catholic men are likely 
to bring, innocently or designedly, into the work of the Holy Name 
Society. : 

The Holy Name Society, with its high spiritual and religious 
purposes, can never be prostituted to the general cause of politics, 
nor to the political ambitions of any member of the local organiza- 
tion. The meetings of the Holy Name Society cannot be made an 
exhibition of Parliamentary law so that any less equipped member 
will feel himself embarrassed by his lack of such knowledge. Once 
again it might be said that anything that in any way tends to keep 
the men away from Holy Communion once a month is an actual 
failure, no matter how it may be judged artistically or socially. 
For the same reason the less. emphasis placed on the financial mat- 
ters, like dues and assessments, connected with the Holy Name So- 
ciety, the greater will be the spiritual results achieved. 

These are the statements of the traditional ideals of the Holy 
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Name Society as they have extended over the last seven hundred 
years and as they have been successfully tested here in the United 
States. The confidence that they will continue to guarantee the 
success of the Society among our men is based on national experi- 
ence with self-sacrificing priests who have been successful in fol- 
lowing the suggestions and with others who have been failures in 
Holy Name work because they have sacrificed the real ideals of 
the Society in order to ride their men on the less spiritual and easier 
waves of passing and popular issues of the day. 

The Holy Name Society in its deeply religious aims must always 
preach by living, practical Catholic example, “Jesus Christ” yester- 
day and to-day, and the same forever. 


























































Book Rebiews 


Redemption, Hindu and Christian. By Sydney Cave, D.D. 
Psalms of Maratha Saints. By Nicol Macnicol, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxford 
University Press, London and New York.) 


These two volumes are the latest addition to a series dealing with 
the history, customs and religion of India. According to the author, the 
first work is an attempt to explain the Hindu sacred books “and to relate 
Christianity to these Hindu doctrines.” Dr. Cave concludes: “Though 
Christ indeed is adequate, our Christianity often is not.” “Christianity 
must be proclaimed as a religion of redemption not from sin only, but from 
the world.” As the definition of Hinduism is vague the author finds great 
difficulty in proving his thesis. However, his explanations of various 
Hindu beliefs makes the book interesting for the reader who desires to 
know more of this strange eastern cult. 

The second work contains translations of one hundred and eight poems 
written by the so-called poets or saints of Maharastra, from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century. These short, lyrical psalms are religious in 
character and have been sung in the temples for centuries. Compared 
with the Psalms of the Old Testament these Hindu songs are apt illus- 
trations of the difference between truth and error. 


Father Tim’s Talks. Vol. III. By C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis.) 


In simple and interesting diction, reading like a novel, Father Casey 
instructs his people on mixed marriage, the seal of confession, the religious 
life, daily communion, the obligation of hearing Mass, and various other 
topics necessary for every Christian to understand and practise. There 
is no attempt to sermonize; the narrative runs along like a story and thus 
the reader enjoys a pleasant hour, and at the same time learns his religious 
duties and obligations. 


Beck of Beckford. By M. E. Francis. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York.) 


This is a well-written, wholesome novel, depicting life in England. It is 
thoroughly Catholic and will be of service to the true faith. Unfortunately 
the author takes his views of American life and language from hearsay, 
and the result is a vulgar character speaking a jargon never heard in 
this country. It is a serious blot on a book otherwise well-written and will 
excite animosity among American readers. To view Americans through 
the pages of Martin Chuzzlewit and the American Notes is a dangerous 
practise even for the great exponents of the English novel. 


The Class-Room Teacher. By George Drayton Strayer and N. L. Engel- 
hardt. . 


Psychology for Teachers. By Daniel Wolford La Rue, Ph.D. (American 
Book Company, New York.) 

To enable teachers to cooperate with Boards of Education and Superin- 
tendents is the aim of the authors of “The Class-Room Teacher.” When 
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teacher and superintendent work in accord class work will be simplified 
and better results attained. This well-written volume offers many useful 
suggestions for the teacher in its sixteen chapters. 

To minimize the difficulties of teaching, and to enable the teacher to 
understand the child mind, Professor La Rue offers the volume on Psychol- 
ogy. Like his other works, it is carefully written in simple style. The 
teacher who follows its principles will undoubtedly achieve success in 
her grade and lighten the burdens of the class room. 


Memories of My Son, Sergeant Joyce Kilmer. By Annie Kilburn Kilmer. 
(Brentano, New York.) 


The mother of this young hero of The Fighting Sixty-Ninth has written 
a simple, touching, yet brief memoir of her gallant son,—“with no other 
object than to solace a sorely wounded heart.” She dedicates the work 
“To the mothers who mourn ‘with a proud heart for their sons who gave 
their lives for honor’s sake.” A number of his earlier poems, and his 
letters to his mother from 1906 to 1913, are included in the volume. The 
poems are blithesome and inieresting,—harbingers of the success of later 
years. The letters are the unpremeditated outpourings of his youthful 
heart to his beloved mother. Portraits of the hero, from two years of 
age up to the last portrait that came from France, valentines sent yearly 
to his mother, and facsimiles of poems and reports, are freely interspersed 
among the pages. It is the loving tribute of a devoted mother to a 
good son, who was true to God and country. 


The New Champion Spelling Book. By Warren E. Hicks. 


Essentials of English. By Pearson and Kirchwey. 

The Story of Liberty. By James Baldwin. 

Sailing the Seas. By Baldwin-Livengood. 

History of the United States. By Charles H. McCarthy, Ph.D. (Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York.) 


The opening of the Fall school term brings many new text-books from 
the press of the American Book Company. In keeping with the long- 
established custom of this firm, they are well printed and strongly bound. 
The illustrations are timely and the entire series is a welcome addition to 
the library of school books. 


The New Champion Spelling Book is a revised,and enlarged edition 
of the original Champion Spelling Book, which has enjoyed the confidence 
and appreciation of teachers and pupils for many years. New words have 
been added and supplementary lessons supplied. 


The Essentials of English is intended for higher school grades. It aims 
to teach pupils the value and meaning of words and the correct use of the 
English language. Various drills in letter writing, grammar, punctuation, 
capitalization and pronunciation have been introduced. 


The Story of Liberty traces the growth of the spirit of independence in 
the colonies, and relates the brave deeds of those who fought for freedom 
in revolutionary days. The War for Emancipation (1861-1865) and the 
Struggle for Democracy (1917-1918) are described with accuracy. Vari- 
ous selections, both prose and poetry, taken from the best authors, are a 
pleasing addition to the work. Unfortunately the author is intensely pro- 
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English and gives no credit to the various other races who helped to win 
and maintain freedom. The Americanization of children of foreigners 
is a high and sacred motive, but partisan opinions and worn-out theories 
should have no place in the system. 


Sailing the Seas, the Log of Tom Darke, is a well-written story of sea 
life, designed to arouse the young reader to the glories of the American 
Merchant Marine and encouraging him to follow the sea as a livelihood, 
A varied and comprehensive store of information is cleverly interwoven 
with the story. It should prove an excellent supplementary book for the 
study of commercial geography. The story of the evolution of the modern 
ship and the history of the American navy during the World’s War should 
aid the pupil in the study of history. 


The History of the United States, by Professor McCarthy, of the Cath- 
olic University, is a splendid volume. The story of American achievement 
is told with pride yet without exaggeration, and the part played by 
Catholics in the discovery, exploration, colonization of the land, and their 
bravery during the revolutionary crisis are fairly and honestly related. 
The careers of Calvert and Dongan are sketched, and the value of the 
assistance rendered by France and Spain in the crucial struggle is justly 
estimated. Many other incidents worthy of attention from the Catholic 
standpoint are related by the painstaking and accurate author. It is in- 
tended primarily for Catholic schools, but every teacher who admires 
the truth and detests the manufactured history taught in many text-books, 
. will use this book to advantage in sectarian or non-sectarian schools. 





